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The Continental Origins of English Humanism 


By Albert Hyma 


NGLISH HUMANISM and English Protestantism originally owed 
E much to continental movements of a similar nature, but they 
also drew upon currents of thought and feeling which were of native 
origin. It would be a difficult task to separate the English from the 
continental sources. Nevertheless, there may be seen at work a num- 
ber of distinct factors, some of which set English humanism apart 
from that in Italy, Germany, France, and the Netherlands; while 
others clearly revealed foreign influences. 

In recent years a group of well-known European and American 
scholars have come to the conclusion that Jacob Burckhardt, J. A. 
Symonds, and Ph. Monnier, together with their many followers, 
drew too sharp a distinction between the Renaissance in Italy, on 
the one hand, and English, German, or Dutch humanism, on the 
other hand. These recent authorities also have pointed out that in 
their opinion the amount of paganism in the Italian Renaissance 
used to be greatly magnified, and that the revival of learning in Italy 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was much more de- 
pendent upon French influences than was formerly realized. The 
purpose of the present article is to reconsider these supposedly con- 
flicting views in the light of the latest researches. 

Obviously, no satisfactory picture of English humanism can be 
drawn without proper evaluation of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Thomas More, John Colet, Erasmus, Grocyn, and Linacre (to name 
the most interesting and influential figures in the development of 


[1] 
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English humanism) drew heavily upon the labors of Italian think- 
ers. They did so for various reasons, and they deviated from the 
course of Italian humanism in various ways, in accordance with 
their respective ideals and viewpoints. Much of the apparent con- 
tradiction found in different schools of thought during the past 
hundred years vanishes when we examine the Italian Renaissance 
and English humanism in their proper setting, while we remember 
what is meant by paganism and Christianity. If only the scholars 
who have bitterly attacked each other’s opinions in analyzing the 
principles of the Renaissance in Italy could have seen what was in 
the minds of their opponents, they would not so easily have been led 
to hostile criticism. Especially confusing has been the use of the 
term ‘Christian humanism:’ Moreover, a keen Catholic thinker has 
recently spoken of Dante as a “medieval humanist.” 

According to this Catholic writer, medieval humanism implies 
more than “the literary, aesthetic, neopagan humanism of certain 
Italians of the fifteenth century or the paedagogic, ethical, neopuri- 
tan humanism of certain Americans of our own generation:” Me- 
dieval humanism is described as a quest of human happiness in 
the cultivation of good taste, a sound conscience, a keen intelligence, 
and above all a synthetic living and loving. In that respect medieval 
humanism and Christian humanism are considered by the writer 
as synonymous or identical. 

Another American scholar who speaks of Christian humanism 
says that there were Christian humanists in the Middle Ages as well 
as in the period of the Renaissance.’ This writer, however, does not 
draw a marked distinction between the typical Italian humanist 
like Valla or Poggio and such a deeply religious humanist as Colet. 
He reasons that Cicero led Augustine to God, and Cicero with Au- 
gustine led Petrarch and Ficino to Plato and Christian Platonism.* 
According to him, “nothing in Renaissance writing is closer to the 
heart of Christian humanism” than the words of Erasmus in which 


he commented upon the account given by Plato of the death of 
1 Gerald G. Walsh, “Dante as a Medieval Humanist;’ Thought, XIX, 384-400. Mr. 
Walsh also calls Dante a Christian humanist (see p. 386). 
2 Ibid., p. 386. 
* Douglas Bush, The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 1939), p. 80. 
* Tbid., p. 59. 


Sicil\ 
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Socrates: “Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis:* There were no doubt 
many saints, said Erasmus, who are not mentioned officially in our 
catalogue of the saints. He had in mind certain pagans who had 
lived exemplary lives.° 

Whatever may have been the sources of Italian humanism,’ the 
writings of the best-known English humanists from 1450 to 1600 
reveal its powerful effect upon their thought. During the fifteenth 
century the Italian city-states were nowhere surpassed as centers of 
art, industry, commerce, culture, and political experiments. They 
were in many respects like the Greek city-states in the time of Aris- 
totle, or like the Dutch Republic during the seventeenth century. 
Their citizens, like the Greeks in 500 B.c. and the Dutch in 1650 A.D., 
were so attached to the “things of this world” that an atmosphere 
of worldliness surrounded the saints and the reformers.’To speak 
of Christian humanism and Christian art in fifteenth-century Italy 
as being widely accepted is to forget that the Christian religion has 
nothing in common with numerous elements in Platonism, with 
rampant capitalism, with the glorification of the nude human body, 
and with lascivious living. To talk about Christian Platonism is en- 
tirely misleading.* 

5 Tbid., pp. 61-62. 


® This point has been ably discussed by Rudolf Pfeiffer in his admirable study en- 
titled, Humanitas Erasmiana (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931), pp. 8-10. But Mr. Pfeiffer care- 
fully refrains from the use of the term “Christian humanism” in that connection, 
because he realizes that Erasmus was trying to show how closely the pagans resembled 
the Christians—without becoming Christians. 


™The present writer cannot accept the opinion that Italy lagged behind France. 
Sicily and Naples under Frederick II were far ahead of France, while the contact be- 
tween Italy and the Byzantine Empire, as well as the Mohammedan world, brought to 
Italy economic gain and intellectual progress such as France was not to know until the 
seventeenth century. Is it surprising that the Spaniards of the sixteenth century were 
nobly served by Italian navigators and generals, such as Columbus and Farnese? On the 
extraordinary economic and social development (the basis of culture in all ages) in 
medieval Italy see Alfred Doren, Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, I (Jena, 1934), 146- 
56, 242-675. 

8 Illuminating are the following works: Karl Brandi, Die Renaissance in Florenz und 
Rome (Leipzig, 1927); E. Walser, Gesammelte Studien zur Geistesgeschichte der Renais- 
sance (Basel, 1932); A. Fanfani, Le origine delio spirito capitalistico in Italia (Milan, 
1933); L. M. Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter (4 vols., Leipzig, 1897-1915); 
E. Garin, “Aristotelismo e Platonismo del rinascimento;’ in La Renascita, Anno Se- 
cundo (1939), pp- 641-71; P. P. Negulescu, Academia Platonica din Florenta (Bucharest, 
1936); G. Gentile, Storia della filosofia italiana, e studi sul Rinascimento (Florence, 
1923). 
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It is true that Marsilius Ficino saw little difference between Pla- 
tonism and Christianity. As one learned Italian critic has said, at 
the Platonic Academy under Ficino’s guidance an attempt was made 
to combine paganism with Christianity so as to form a new system 
of philosophy—Christian Platonism.’ Ficino and his associates con- 
sidered Plato and Aristotle on a par with Confucius and Zoroaster, 
all four being sacred, and Socrates was nearly as divinely inspired as 
Jesus Christ.” Ficino is called a Christian humanist by certain writ- 
ers today, because he admired Plato and at the same time professed 
to be a Christian." He worshiped Plato as many Christians wor- 
shiped Christ, and he also devoted much of his time to the study 
of astrology.” However, there can be no doubt about his repeated 
references to important articles of the Christian faith which he 
accepted.” 

Even more remarkable was Ficino’s illustrious successor, John 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), who exerted a powerful influence 
upon Sir Thomas More, for which reason alone he deserves some 
attention here. Like Ficino, he failed to note distinctions between 
important doctrines or theories, stating, for example, that Aristotle 
taught the same doctrines as Plato, and Avicenna (g80—1038) the 
same as Averroés (1126-98). In 1486 he planned to defend nine 


hundred theses on various religions, but was prohibited by the au- 
thorities in the Church, because thirteen of them were considered 
heretical. He alleged that no source of knowledge convinces us more 
of the divinity of Christ than magic and the cabala. About the year 
1490 he was strongly affected by Savonarola, who persuaded him to 
turn to the study of Christian, rather than pagan, learning. Thus 


®P Villari, Niccolo Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, I (Milan, 1912), 170. 

© Ph. Monnier, Le Quattrocento, Ii (Paris, 1901), 128. 

* Bush, op. cit.,p.71. ™ V. Rossi, Il Quattrocento (Milan, 1929), pp. 224-30. 

% See his Opera, I (Basel, 15,76), 4-20, being a portion of his famous work, De Chris- 
tiana religione, chaps. 5-7 and 16. Significant are these words to be found in chap. 16 
(p. 20): “Cur olim Deus homo factus est, ut homo quandoque quodammodo Deus 
efficeretur. Deus enim quodammodo fieri potest, qui naturali instinctu cupit, studetque 
esse divinus:’ On p. 2g is this statement: “Desinant igitur, iam desinant homines suae 
divinitati diffidere, ob quam diffidentiam mortalibus seipsos immergunt. Revereantur 
seipsos tanquam divinos, sperentque se posse ad Deum ascendere, quandoquidem ad 
eos dignata est quodammodo maiestas divina descendere. Ament toto pectore Deum, 


in quem transformentur, qui ob ingentem amorem se mirabiliter in hominem trans- 
formavit’’ 
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he became a true Christian and a real Christian humanist." But, 
although he may be named a humanist, he supported scholasticism 
in opposition to the Italian humanists, even speaking with admira- 
tion of the “barbarians;’ who were later most bitterly attacked by 
Erasmus.” 

It is to be doubted that Thomas More admired Pico for some of 
his humanistic labors, and it is certain that John Colet even dis- 
approved of these. According to one interpreter, Pico evolved “the 
wildest possible jumble of incompatible ideas, which not even the 
most dexterous legerdemain can twist into congruity:”” In a letter 


4 A. Liebert, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (Jena and Leipzig, 1905), pp. 122-23; G. 
Semprini, La filosofia di Pico della Mirandola (Milan, 1936); E. Anagnine, G. Pico della 
Mirandola: Sincretismo religioso-filosofico (Bari, 1937); E. Garin, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola: Vita e dottrina (Florence, 1937). 

% Pico della Mirandola, Letter to Ermolao Barbaro, in Opera, I (Basel, 1601), 239-43: 
“Expertus sum ego cum semper alias tum hac proxima tua ad me epistola, in qua dum 
Barbaros hos philosophos insectaris, quos dicis haberi vulgo sordidos, rudes, incultos, 
quos nec vixisse viventes, ne dum extincti vivant. Et si nunc vivant, vivere in poenam 
et contumeliam. Ita porro sum commotus, ita me puduit, piguitque, studiorum 
meorum, iam enim sexennium apud illos versor, ut non minus me fecisse velim, quam 
in tam nihil facienda re tam laboriose contendisse, perdiderim, ego inquam, apud 
Thomam, Ioannem Scotum, apud Albertum, apud Averroem meliores annos, tantas 
vigilias, quibus potuerim in bonis literis fortasse nonnihil esse. . . . 

“Tanta est inter oratoris munus et philosophi pugnantia ut pugnare magis invicem 
non possint. Nam quid aliud rhetoris officium quam mentiri, decipere, circumvenire, 
praestigiari? Est enim vestrum, ut dicitis, posse pro arbitrio in candida nigrum vertere, 
in nigra candidum, posse quaecunque vultis tollere, abijcere, amplificare, extenuare, 
dicendo demum res ipsas magicis quasi (quod vos iactatis) viribus eloquentiae in quam 
libuerit faciem habitumque transformare . . . Est ob hanc causam legere res sacras 
rustice potius quam eleganter scriptas, quod nihil sit magis decedens et noxium in 
omni materia in qua de vero cognoscendo agitur, quam universum istud dicendi genus 
elaboratum. . . . Non est eorum qui in Academia, sed qui in Republica illa versantur, 
in qua quae fiunt, quaeque; dicuntur populari trutina examinantur, apud quam flores 
fructibus longe praeponderant. . .. Quaerimus nos quidnam scribamus, non quaerimus 
quomodo, imo quomodo quaerimus, ut scilicet sine pompa et flore ullo orationis. . . . 
Non ferunt barbara nomina ipso etiam pene timenda sono, o delicate cum accedis 
choraulas et citharoedos pone te in auribus, cum vero philosophos avoca a sensibus, 
redeas ad teipsum in animi penetralia mentisque secessus. . . . Periclis orationibus 
elaboratis et luculentis nihil se commoveri, inquit Alcibiades, sed Socratis verbis nudis 
et simplicibus. . . . Quid prohibet hosce philosophos quos nuncupatis barbaros, con- 
spirasse in unam dicendi normam, apud eos non secus sanctam, ac habeantur apud vos 
Romana, illam cur rectam non appelletis, appelletis vestram, nulla est ratio. . . . 
Movent mihi stomachum Grammatistae quidam, qui cum duas tenuerint vocabulorum 
origines, ita se ostentant, ita venditant, ita circumferunt iactabundi, ut prae seipsis 
pro nihilo habendos philosophos arbitrentur’ 

© J. M. Rigg, Giovanni della Mirandola: His Life by His Nephew Giovanni Francesco 
Pico; Also Three of His Letters; His Interpretation of Psalm XVI; His Twelve Rules of 


a Christian Life; His Twelve Points of a Christian Lover; and His Deprecatory Hymn 
to God (London, 1890), p. xiv. 
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to Lorenzo de Medici, Pico “sets his [Lorenzo’s] verses above those 
of Dante and Petrarch’” Another scholar states correctly that Pico’s 
vaunted learning “was little more than a medley of scholasticism, 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, and occult science which he had failed to 


9918 


digest:’* Even those works which Thomas More chose to translate 
were not important contributions to humanism, but rather religious 
tracts—valuable for those who were interested in such literature, 
but not examples of Christian humanism. 

On the other hand, such writers as Lorenzo Valla and Poggio 
Bracciolini must be classified among the humanists but scarcely 
among the real Christians. This is especially true of Poggio, as Eras- 
mus remarked later: “Poggio—a brawler so illiterate, who even if 
he lacked obscenity would not be fit to be read, but so obscene that, 
even if he were very learned, ought still to be rejected by all good 
men.” Consequently, the influence of Poggio upon the best-known 
English humanists must have been slight, and for that reason there 
is no need of further discussion of his writings.” 

1 [bid., p. xxviii. 

8 Pico della Mirandola, A Platonick Discourse upon Love, ed. Edmund G. Gard- 
ner (reprint of the ed. of 1651; London, 1914), p. xviii. P. Villari has expressed a similar 
view (see A. Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus, p. 46). However, in F Calori Cesis, Giovanni 


Pico della Mirandola, we find an attempted refutation of Villari, who had asserted that 
Pico’s philosophy was merely a poor imitation of that of Ficino (p. 108). 


19D. Erasmus, Epistolae, ed. P. S. Allen, Vol. I, No. 182, p. 409, ll. 87-94. 


See: G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Altertums (3d ed.; Berlin, 1898), 
I, 260, and II, 7-16, 327, 339; W. M. Shepherd, The Life of Poggio Baracciolini (London, 
1837, though printed at Liverpool—which has led some writers to mention the wrong 
place of publication); E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus Leben und Werke (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1914). The work by Walser is admirable. He takes offense at those critics who 
refused to consider Poggio a Christian. He points out that Poggio’s English epistles 
reveal his deep religious thought (p. 65), although it must be admitted that Poggio 
was immensely interested in obscene writings and actions. His “Lebenslust und Lebens- 
kraft” was no source of shame and humiliation to him; he possessed this power “mit 
erstaunlichem Feuer” into his old age. Walser describes the relation between Poggio 
and Valla with moderation and caution, showing that in 1432 Poggio did not yet ac- 
cuse Valla of obscenity, but that afterward they were to attack each other for such 
obvious reasons that the modern reader cannot refrain from indulging in certain sus- 
picions of hypocrisy on the part of both writers. Erasmus was no doubt too hostile to 
Poggio and too favorable to Valla. (See pp. 98-100 in Walser’s book.) Walser is one of 
those recent writers who have tried to minimize the amount of paganism in the Italian 
Renaissance. (See his interesting work mentioned above: Gesammelte Studien zur 
Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance.) Mr. Shepherd said of Poggio: “Poggio’s resolution 
to correct the irregularity of his conduct, and to enter into the state of lawful wedlock, 
most certainly merited high commendation. It is to be hoped, however, that he ex- 
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Lorenzo Valla was indeed much more influential in the north- 
ern countries than either Poggio or Ficino, although Valla was at- 
tacked by numerous important officials in the Church, and although 
Ficino is often held responsible for the introduction of Christian 
Platonism in England. Erasmus, the prince of the northern human- 
ists, did not by any means learn to know Ficino through his contact 
with the English humanists, notwithstanding erroneous reports by 
certain European scholars in recent years.” In the year 1494-95, 
while Erasmus was studying at the University of Paris, he had abun- 
dant opportunities to become acquainted with Ficino and Pico, but 
their frequent references to mysticism and doctrines of faith left him 
cold at that time.” Valla, on the other hand, was his idol, for Valla 
happened to express sentiments that were truly humanistic, such as 
a devotion to the cause of classical Latin and Greek, the revival of 
classical literature, both religious and secular, aversion to the scho- 
lastic method, opposition to asceticism and monasticism, and criti- 
cism of the clergy, especially the popes and the bishops. Valla and 
Erasmus thought religious rites and ceremonies of little value, while 
in their opinion the articles cf the Roman Catholic faith were also 
of small importance, except to old-fashioned and feeble-minded per- 
sons. Both men vehemently attacked the so-called “barbarians” — 
the leaders in the Church, the State, and the universities—who could 





perienced the keenest remorse of self-accusation for his former licentiousness, when he 
found that the commencement of his reformation was to be signalized by an act of 
extreme unkindness. In order to prepare the way for his marriage, he was obliged to 
dismiss a mistress who had borne him twelve sons and two daughters.’ (See p. 282 of 
his biography.) Of Poggio’s work, An seni sit uxor ducenda, which Mr. Shepherd was 
the first in modern times to discover and discuss in writing (he also published it), Mr. 
Shepherd writes: “Poggio never transgresses the bounds of decorum’ It is also worth 
noting that Poggio accused Valla of heresy (see p. 447), but that both writers were 
objects of disgust to Mr. Shepherd. Perhaps the exalted position of Poggio in the realm 
of letters during the first half of the fifteenth century and his position in the Roman 
chancery under eight successive popes, during a period of fifty-one years, together with 
the final position as chancellor of Florence, made Poggio a man of considerable impor- 
tance. However, the verdict of Erasmus was fatal, for Erasmus was an important link 
between Italian and English humanism, as we shall observe. 

* See, e.g., I. Pusino, “Ficinos und Picos religiés-philosophische Anschauungen,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLIV, 540. 

Jn Paris he met Gaguin, at whose library he could have read Ficino, and he must 
have known that Gaguin was corresponding with Ficino. But Erasmus never mentioned 
Ficino in his letters or other writings before 1500. See L. Thuasne, Roberti Gaguini 
epistolae et orationes: Texte publié sur les éditions originales de 1498, Vol. II (Paris, 
1903), No. 76, pp. 20-22. 
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not become enthused over Cicero’s orations or Ovid’s verses. Much i 
of the admiration for Valla was passed on by continental humanists tl 
to their friends in England. I 

When Erasmus was still in the monastery of Steyn in the county d 
of Holland—that is, some five or six years before he made his first 7 
trip to England—he spoke thus about the writers he used to read: n 
“If we come to Italy, where do you find more observance of ancient p 
elegance than in Laurentius Valla, or Philephus, . . .?’”” My authori- fl 


ties in Poetry are Maro, Horace, Naso, Juvenal, Statius, Martial, t] 
Claudian, Persius, Lucan, Tibullus and Propertius; in prose, Tully, b 
Quintilian, Sallust, Terence. Then, for the observation of elegances, oO 
there is no one in whom I have so much confidence as Laurentius it 
Valla, who is unrivalled both in the sharpness of his intelligence W 
and the tenacity of his memory: 

Valla was born in Rome in the year 1406—the son of a lawyer from Se 
Piacenza. At a rather early age he learned Greek from Giovanni V 
Aurispa and Latin from Leonardo Bruni. In 1430 he left Rome and y 
in a few months secured a professorship in the University of Pavia, Oo 
where he immediately attracted attention through his attacks on the h 
teachers of law. In one of his lengthy epistles he made the following P 


statement: “Among the jurists at the present time there is not a . 
single one who is not contemptible and ludicrous. They have been " 
so poorly trained in every field of knowledge, . . . particularly in ft 
rhetoric, that I am sorry for civil law because of these commentators. m 
It would have been much better if it had never been written, since tk 
it is being interpreted by these beasts: : 
More noteworthy, however, was his treatise, composed at this , 
time, named On Pleasure and the True Good. It consists of three 
books. The first half of the first book contains a speech by a stoic phi- - 
losopher; the second half of the first book and the whole of the sec- hi 
ond book present the views of an epicurean philosopher; and the 
third book gives the opinions of a Christian philosopher. Each in Ms 
turn defends his own ideals, but, when the third speaker has finished, | 
the other two congratulate him, and it appears as if he has won. lic 
°F M. Nichols, The Epistles of Erasmus, I (London, 1901), 64-67. Cc 
*M. von Wolff, Lorenzo Valla: Sein Leben und seine Werke (Leipzig, 1893), p. 9. For ex 


the original see Valla’s Opera (Basel, 1540), p. 633. 
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Nevertheless, Valla does not repudiate the scandalous suggestions of 
the epicurean philosopher. So the question has often been raised: 
How could a man like Valla present systems of thought which were 
diametrically opposed to each other, and yet were approved by him? 
The answer lies, no doubt, in the peculiar combination of the for- 
mal acceptance of the Roman Catholic creed and the views of pagan 
philosophers. Italy had so long been Christian that even the most 
flippant scholars on this peninsula scarcely dreamed of rejecting 
the doctrines of their church. Valla was irreligious most of the time, 
but a thousand years of habit on the part of his ancestors had left 
on his mind an indelible impress which would occasionally assert 
its rights. Hence he and his friends could admire doctrines which 
were the opposite of those taught by their own church.” 

Very interesting is Valla’s work, entitled De professione religio- 
sorum (or On Monastic Orders), which is in the form of a dialogue. 
Valla remarks to some clergymen: 

You clericals act from compulsion, we from free will. You keep the fear 
of God, we the love of God. You would never have taken the vows if it 
had not been out of fear of damnation. That is the reason why the worst 
people, who despair of finding another occupation, come to you. One 
may truly name monasteries asylums in which outcasts seek shelter, such 
as bankrupts, slaves, criminals, wretches—in short, all those who have 
nothing to lose and much to gain. . . . However, I shall attack you no 
further lest it seem as if I were hostile to you. I will rather admit that the 
monks have much in their favor. It is they who in a certain sense support 
the Church; they preach to the people, they give alms; they sponsor the 


holy ceremonies of the Church; and they endeavor to write edifying and 
illuminating books.” 


Valla’s treatise on the Donation of Constantine is usually regarded 
as the first example of modern historical criticism. In this treatise 
he bitterly attacked the papacy.” Important also is his other work, 


*°'W. Schwahn, Lorenzo Valla. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Humanismus (Berlin, 
1896), pp. 14-19; G. Mancini, Vita di Lorenzo Valla (Florence, 1891), pp. 47-64. Mr. 
Schwahn gives Valla’s year of birth as 1407 (see p. 3 of his dissertation). 

*L. Valla, De professione religiosorum, ed. J. Vahlen, in Sitzungsberichten der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Classe, LXII (Vienna, 1862), 99-134. 

7 See the new edition by W. Schwahn: Laurentii Vallae de falso credita et ementita 
Constantini donatione declamatio (Leipzig, 1928), which has been provided with an 
excellent introduction. See also the English translation by C. B. Coleman, together 
with the Latin text (New Haven, Conn., 1922). 
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On the Elegance of the Latin Language, which appeared in several 
editions, and which was the first production of his to be read by 
Erasmus. ‘‘Present conditions are such;’ he argued, “that every true 
friend of [classic] literature can scarcely restrain his tears. The Latin 
language is now in no better plight than the city of Rome after its 
capture by the Goths. For centuries the philosophers, jurists, and 
orators have been using a language which does not show any longer 
a trace of pure Latin and with which they can barely make them- 
selves understood:* 

Since a number of learned scholars have recently referred to Valla 
and his friends as Christian humanists who sought to restore the 
apostolic Church,” it should be noted here that Valla refused to 
marry a concubine because he wanted to “join the holy orders.” 
He undertook a disgusting controversy with Poggio, which was re- 
sented by more dignified humanists, such as Philephus (Filelfo). 
He served under the notorious Pope Calixtus III of the house of 
Borgia, who was absorbed in the advancement of his own family.” 
He delighted in ridiculing the monks and nuns, but did little to 
reform the bad monasteries. However, he preached two remarkable 
sermons: one on the Eucharist (showing that he accepted the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation), the other on St. Thomas Aquinas 
(praising this saintly scholar).” It will not do, as some writers have 
done, to say that Valla attacked the principles of the Christian 
faith.” He was merely indifferent to the teachings of Jesus of Naza- 

*8 Valla, Opera, pp. 80-81. 


* See, e.g., P Mestwerdt, Die Anfinge des Erasmus (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 30-31. Mest- 
werdt admits that Valla attacked the doctrines of the Church as taught in his day, but 
nevertheless tried to defend the Christian religion against pagan philosophy. Valla 
talked about “imitators of the apostles” and “the most pious antiquity” (see his Opera, 
Pp. 999), but what does that mean except mere humanistic talk? Did Valla try to imitate 
Christ? If he had, he would have been a Christian humanist. 

* Valla, Opera, p. 362. * Schwahn, Valla, pp. 58-59. ® Tbid., p. 59. 

*° Ph. Monnier is mistaken when he says in Vol. I of his work, Le Quattrocento (p. 
276): “Ici encore Valla arrive, et, dans son dialogue De Voluptate, en face de cette 
phraséologie creuse, il met la fin de la vie dans la volupté:’ Monnier’s interpretation 
has been accepted and repeated by numerous American and European historians, 
wherefore attention is called to it here. More trustworthy is the analysis of the dialogue 
by G. Mancini in his Vita di Lorenzo Valla (Florence, 1891), where a careful distinction 
is made between the original edition, printed at Louvain, and the subsequent edition 
of 1540 (Basel), and where, on p. 61, it is explained that Valla did not attack the Chris- 
tian religion. The following statement is worth quoting: “Il Fiorentino addebita ai 
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reth, whom he refused to follow. Some would call him a Christian, 
others would not. The present writer does not consider him a Chris- 
tian humanist, since he would not imitate Christ. His models were 
rather such men as Cicero, the Roman patriot and writer of elegant 
Latin, and Pope Nicholas V, the friend of the humanists, but not 
the shepherd of the Christian sheep. As one German admirer of 
Valla has said, he was a great philologian, jurist, philosopher, his- 
torian, and critic.“ But he was not a great follower of Christ. He 
was admired by Erasmus, but not by Colet, nor by Luther. His 
humanism found a welcome reception in England, but his nega- 
tive work as a reformer had little result, except indirectly through 
the work of Erasmus and the Protestants, who also opposed mo- 
nasticism, asceticism, scholasticism, and various abuses, or so-called 
abuses, in the Church. 

There is, indeed, a marked contrast between Lorenzo Valla and 
such English humanists as John Colet and Thomas More—to begin 
with the most influential among them all. These English scholars 
also differed in some important respects from Erasmus, since he was 
the disciple of Valla, while they were not. It is no longer possible 
to maintain the obsolete theory that Erasmus was induced by Colet 
and More to become acquainted with Ficino and Pico, and to break 
with monasticism, scholasticism, and asceticism.The reports of Eras- 
mus on this subject can no longer be fully accepted. The reverse 
of the old theory might more easily have been regarded as the truth, 
if only More and Colet had been willing to follow Erasmus on his 
way to the humanistic paradise. 

Erasmus remarked that Colet “had very little liking for monas- 
teries.’” The truth is that Colet and More each thought at one time 
of entering a monastery” and that both were ascetically inclined.” 





nemici del Valla la opinione invalsa.che il Dialogo combatte il Christianesimo. . . . 
Infatti Lorenzo repudia senza sottintesi o ambagi la morale pagana, fonda i propri 
criteri sull’ etica cristiana purgata dalle superstizioni, dal reale o finto orrore degli 
ascetici contro i piaceri della vita’ 

% Schwahn, Valla, p. 61. 

*® D, Erasmus, Epistolae, ed. P. S. Allen, Vol. IV, No. 1211, p. 521. 

%* Tbid., ll. 449-51. On More, see Thomas Stapleton, The Life and Illustrious Martyr- 
dom of Sir Thomas More, tr. Ph. E. Hallett (London, 1928), p. 9: “For the religious 
state he had an ardent desire, and thought for a time of becoming a Franciscan’ 

* Erasmus, Epistolae, ed. Allen, IV, No. 1211, p. 516, ll. 308-42, 394-412. On More, see 
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Colet always cherished a respectful attitude toward the ceremonies 
of the Church,” and he favored the sacrament of penance and au- 
ricular confession.” 

Unlike Erasmus and Valla, the pious Colet revealed little admira- 
tion for pagan writings, no matter how beautifully composed. He 
said in one of his lectures on Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: 


If we seek to feed on the wisdom of the heathens, which is devilish, not 
Christian, we lose the principle of our Lord. For no one takes food at 
their tables, that is, their books, unless from either doubting or despis- 
ing the Scriptures, and each of these is a wicked and profane thing and an 
abominable tempting of God. Now if any should say, as is often said, that 
to read heathen authors is of assistance for the right understanding of 
Holy Writ, let them reflect whether the very fact of such reliance being 
placed upon them, does not make them a chief obstacle to such under- 
standing. For in so acting, you distrust your power of understanding the 
Scriptures by grace alone, and prayer, and by the help of Christ, and of 
faith, but think you can do so through the means and assistance of 
heathens. To such men it might well be said that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God; and that those 
devotees of Gentile books cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup 
of devils; cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of the 
devilss Those books alone ought to be read in which there is a salutary 
flavour of Christ; in which Christ is set forth for us to feast upon. Those 
books in which Christ is not found, are but a table of devils. Do not be- 
come readers of philosophers, companions of devils. . .. The truth, more- 
over, is understood by grace; grace is procured by our prayers being 
heard; our prayers are heard, when whetted by devotion and strength- 
ened by fasting. To have recourse to other means is mere infatuation.” 


These are very strong statements, and Lupton, in the introduc- 
tion to the lectures, has devoted a whole section to them. One can 





Stapleton, op. cit., p. 9: “Even as a youth he wore a hair-shirt, and slept on the ground 
or on bare boards. .. . At the most he took four or five hours’ sleep, and he was frequent 
in watchings and fastings:’ 

% Erasmus, Epistolae, ed. Allen, IV, No. 1211, p. 523, ll. 510-11: “Cultum ecclesiasti- 
cum magnifice fieri valde probabat:’ 

8° “The Sermon of Doctor Colete, made to the Conuocacion at Paulis;’ App. C in J. H. 
Lupton, A Life of John Colet (London, 1909), p. 297: “The dignitie of pristhode . . . is 
greatter than other the kynges or emperours: it is egall with the dignite of angels” 
(this probably dates from 1511); and Erasmus, Epistolae, ed. Allen, IV, No. 1211, p. 522, 
ll. 489-90: “Ut confessionem secretam vehementer probabat, negans se ulla ex re capere 
tantundem consolationis ac boni spiritus:’ 

“© J. Colet, Enarratio in primam epistolam S. Pauli ad Corinthios, ed. J. H. Lupton 
(London, 1874), p. 110. 
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almost infer that Lupton wished Colet had been a little more broad- 
minded. But this is the way Colet spoke to his audiences at Ox- 
ford shortly before Erasmus arrived. The latter cannot have enjoyed 
Colet’s view on pagan writers! Nor did Colet change his opinions 
afterward. In drawing up the constitution for the school, founded 
by him in 1512, of St. Paul’s cathedral in London, he outlined a 
course of studies. The writers prescribed were not those Erasmus 
would have selected in 1499. On the contrary, they were “‘goode auc- 
tors suych as haue the veray Romayne eliquence joyned withe wis- 
dome specially Cristyn auctours that wrote theyre wysdome with 
clene and chast laten . . . for my entent is by thys scole specially to 
incresse knowlege and worshipping of god and oure lorde Crist Jesu 
and good Cristen lyff and maners in the Children . . ’ They must 
read Lactantius, Prudentius, Proba, Sedulius, Juvencus, and Bap- 
tista Mantuanus; but “ffylthynesse and all such abusyon which the 
later blynde worlde brought in which more ratheyr may be callid 
blotterature thenne litterature I vtterly abbanysh and Exclude oute 


9941 


of this scole: 

It will be instructive to note which authors Erasmus had recom- 
mended just before he made his first trip to England. In the oriSinal 
version of his treatise entitled De ratione studii, drafted in Paris 
about the year 1497, he listed the Greek and Roman writers as fol- 
lows: Lucian, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Aristophanes, Homer, Eu- 
ripides, Terence, Plautus, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust. 
Among the writers on moral subjects he mentions these: Macrobius, 
Aulus Gellius, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Plotinus.” After 
1511 he added the names of a few Christian writers, perhaps in imi- 
tation of John Colet, who was then the dean of St. Paul’s cathedral 
in London, and, as the founder of its school, had prescribed his own 


“Statutes of St. Paul’s School” (1518), App. A in Lupton, Colet, pp. 279-80. 


“ Herasmi Roterdami Ratio studii, ac legendi interpretan dique auctores Iuvenibus 
apprime utilis (Paris, 1511), fols. 39-40%. In the first edition which carries Erasmus’ 
guarantee on the title-page—namely, the edition of Aug., 1514, at Strassburg—the title 
is Erasmi Roterdami De ratione studii, ac legendi, interpretandique auctores libellus 
aureus ... ex recognitione Autoris dum Mense Augusto Argentinae degeret, Anno 
M.D.XIIIT. Allen asserts (Erasmus, Epistolae, I, 193) that the treatise as published in 
1511 served as a preface to Augustini Dathi Senesis .. . Epistolae, but the fact should be 
noted that it is printed between these Epistles and the Vita Augustini Dathi, and, ac- 
cording to the title-page, is simply an additional piece: ‘““Praeterea Herasmi ... utilis:’ 
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list of writers, noted above. There was a vast difference between that 
list and the first list presented by Erasmus.“ 

Colet and Erasmus also differed in their attitude toward Ficino, 
which could be expected, inasmuch as Ficino was interested in mys- 
ticism and Christian doctrines—something that appealed strongly to 
Colet. Colet wrote thus: 


Thus much have I related, after Marsilius, touching the excellency of 
love; using, however, my own words for the most part as I pleased, and 
my own manner of writing; not that I dream of being able to express it 
more fittingly or clearly than Marsilius (than whose language there can 
be nothing finer in philosophy), but because, in the use of our freedom of 
speech, I have taken the liberty of inserting what I would in the course 
of writing.“ 


Thomas More was greatly impressed by the writings of Pico. He 
even translated several works by him and his nephew—namely, the 
life of Pico by the nephew, several of Pico’s letters, his interpretation 
of Psalm 16, his “xii. rules;’ his “.xii. wepens,’ and his “.xii. proper- 
tees or condicyons of a lover’ They were not, however, published 
until about 1510,” and, since More was some seven years younger 


8 See W. H. Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of 
Education (Cambridge, 1904), p. 167. 

“ Toannis Coleti enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos, ed. and tr. J. H. Lup- 
ton (London, 1873), pp. 29-32. 

“In the first edition, printed about 1510, in London, by Wynkyn de Worde, the 
booklet is entitled Here is conteyned the lyfe of Johan Picus Erle of Myrandula a grete 
lorde of Italy an excellent connynge man in all sciences, & verteous of lyvynge. With 
dyvers epystles & other werkes of ye sayd Johan Picus full of grete science vertue & wyse- 
dome, whose lyfe & werkes bene worthy & dygne to be redde and often to be had in 
memorye. The first item is a brief letter addressed by More to “Joyeuce Leygh;’ whom 
he calls “his ryght entyerly beloved syster in chryst” (sig. Az). In this letter he makes 
the following remarks about Pico: “... here after we peruse the course of his hole 
lyfe .. . The werkes are suche that truely good syster I suppose of the quantyte there 
cometh none in your hande more profitable: neyther to thachyvynge of temperaunce 
in prosperite, nor to ye purchasynge of pacience in adversite, nor to the dyspysynge of 
worldly vanyte, nor to the desyrynge of hevenly felycyte . . ’’ (sig. Ag’). First follows 
the biography by Pico’s nephew (sigs. Ag’-Cg"). The next piece is Pico’s first letter to 
his nephew, introduced by a preface (sigs. C3’-C4’; the letter itself runs to sig. De"). 
Another letter by Pico follows, also with a preface (sig. D2™*"). On sig. D4” begins the 
second letter by Pico to his nephew. In the brief introduction we are told that the 
nephew had followed Pico’s advice and begun a better life. But, being ridiculed by 
his friends, he informed Pico, who tried to comfort him in this letter (sigs. D4’-E1’). 
The next piece is Pico’s interpretation of the Psalm, “Conserva me domine;’ or Psalm 
16 (sigs. E1.-E6"); and then comes “.xii. rules of Johan Picus erle of Myrandula partely 
excytyng partely dyrectynge a man in spyrytuall batayle” (sigs. F1'-F3”). Similar to this 
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than Erasmus,” it is altogether unlikely that he induced Erasmus 
to study Pico. Apparently, More made the translation shortly be- 
fore 1510. 

It would seem that Colet and More exerted less influence upon 
Erasmus than has often been imagined, while, on the other hand, 
those writers have also been mistaken who averred that Erasmus had 
a great deal to do with the development of English humanism. Be- 
fore 1500 Erasmus showed little concern about the abuses in the 
Church and the need of reform in the schools. He had not yet at- 
tacked monasticism.” 

Of great importance in this connection is the remarkable view 





is the following composition, “The .xii. wepens of spirytual batayle which every man 
shuld have at hand when ye plesure of a synful temptacyon commeth to his mynde” 
(sigs. F4"-F5"). The last piece is “The .xii. propertees or condicyons of a lover” (sigs. 
F5°-G4"). These works were all reprinted in the edition prepared by Rastell and pub- 
lished in 1557 (pp. 1-34). 

“PD. Erasmus, Life of Thomas More, in Letter to Ulrich Von Hutten (Antwerp, July 
23, 1519), tr. PR S. Allen and published in P. S. and H. M. Allen, Sir Thomas More: Selec- 
tions from His English Works and from the Lives by Erasmus and Roper; p. 2: “I knew 
him when he was not more than twenty-three, now he is a little over forty:’ Erasmus 
himself observes (p. 5) that More was ascetic: “At the same time (about 1500) he turned 
towards the religious life, by watching, fasting, prayer, and similar tests, preparing 
himself for the priesthood’ He certainly was not the person to make Erasmus break 
with medieval theology and monasticism! 


“ Hyma, Youth of Erasmus, pp. 145-219, 242-66. It was not until the present writer 
published the earliest known copy of the Book Against the Barbarians (1930; in Youth 
of Erasmus) that modern scholarship could determine in how far Erasmus was the 
follower of Valla and the opponent of the so-called “barbarians:’ Rudolf Pfeiffer, in 
his excellent article on this great work by Erasmus (“Die Wandlungen der ‘Anti- 
barbari;” in Gedenkschrift zum 400. Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Basel, 
1936 ]), expresses surprise that my edition appeared so suddenly, without warning, and 
that I did not give full credit to P. S. Allen for his discovery of the manuscript copy in 
Gouda. The truth is that Mr. Allen did not discover it, but was informed about its 
existence by Dutch officials in Gouda, who enabled Mr. Allen and another English 
scholar to use the copy for several months. When about six years had passed and no 
edition was forthcoming, the directors of the City Library at Gouda gave me permission 
to have the manuscript photographed in The Hague. About two years later Mr. Allen 
informed me, at his home in Oxford, that an edition had been in preparation for sev- 
eral years, while in 1936 Professor Werner Kaegi of Basel told me, in Rotterdam, that 
Mr. Pfeiffer had also intended to publish an edition of the work. Since the present 
writer was brought up in the Netherlands and was for thirty-five years a Dutch citizen, 
he thought it was but natural for him to show real interest in a work written by 
Erasmus (also a Hollander) in the Netherlands. He sees no reason why English or 
German scholars should not publish a more elaborate edition, with the necessary criti- 
cal apparatus. His intention was merely to show how great was the difference between 
the original version and that which practically all scholars had to use between 1520 
and 1930. 
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held by Colet on the question of predestination and the depravity 
of man, including original sin. In his lectures, delivered in the year 
1497-98, on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans he expressed opinions 
which seem almost identical with those to be found in a similar 
course of lectures on the same subject by Professor Martin Luther, 
at Wittenberg, in the year 1515-16. Colet stated: 


For he says that he is not ashamed of the gospel, which is the power of 
God to them that believe, and a revealing of man’s justification through 
faith; inasmuch as it is in the gospel that faith is taught. For the just 
liveth by faith and by the true worship of God. ... 

But why does St. Paul write in this place, As many as are called by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God; and again, not long after, declare 
his own unbounded love towards God? . . . 

Now, St. Paul himself, in brief and simple language, places all in the 
mere will and pleasure of God; so as for those alone to come to God 
whom He calls; whom he has foreordained, purposed, promised, elected 
and predestinated. ... 

Now, such will and purpose of God, as it pleaseth him, is not only in 
things eternal, for the election of men to the possession of eternal hap- 
piness, but moreover is in these earthly matters, for the attainment of 
some earthly and temporal happiness. This St. Paul teaches by examples 
borrowed from the Old Testament; in order that the Jews might clearly 
learn from them that in everything the end will be as God has purposed, 
and that his purpose cannot be baffled. . . . 

... This faith is a kind of light infused into the soul of man from 
the divine sun, by which the heavenly verities are known to be revealed 
without uncertainty or doubt; and it as far excels the light of reason, as 
certainty does uncertainty, or as the solar light does colours. . . . 

. . . he must wholly strip and lay bare himself, laying aside all the 
thoughts of his mind that he was wont to entertain, and by which he 
deemed that he had learnt something; . . .“ 


These pregnant words of Colet reveal the fundamental difference 
between the humanism of men like Erasmus and Valla on the one 
hand and Colet, the true Christian humanist. Colet could say with 
Jesus Christ: “I of myself can do nothing. The Father within me 
does all the works.’ Obviously, there is little truth in the statements 
of certain modern interpreters who claim that Erasmus did not 


“ Ioannis Coleti enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos, ed. and tr. J. H. Lup- 
ton (London, 1873), pp. 3, 27, 28, 37 41, 44, 45, 49. 
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speak out against Luther until he published his treatise on the free- 
dom of the will.“ On the contrary, Erasmus was very bitter in his 
attack on Luther in 1520 and 1521—that is, three years before he 
issued the work in question.” 

Luther sensed the immense difference between himself and Eras- 
mus long before Erasmus did. As early as 1517 Luther said that he 
did not like Erasmus because the latter did not have the spirit of 
Christ. What he meant was that Erasmus was not pious in the true 
sense of the word. In the Enchiridion, or Manual of the Christian 
Knight, composed shortly before 1503, Erasmus had tried to write 
as a deeply religious thinker, but he did not convince Luther nor 
the orthodox Catholics.” The author had gently passed by such un- 
pleasant subjects as the depravity of man, original sin, and justifi- 
cation by faith. Erasmus, like Valla and Voltaire, was guided by 
reason; he was not moved by feeling of profound guilt and remorse 
for his misdemeanors. This, however, was not the case with Colet, 
the true Christian humanist, nor with Luther, the admirer of St. 
Augustine. Luther knew very well what Erasmus had meant in 1501 
when he had written thus about Cicero: “From Cicero’s enchiridion 
alone flows forth a divine source of virtue which suffices for all our 
spiritual need. It will indeed render us immortal?” 

The tremendous contrast between Erasmus and Luther was not 
merely based on the difference between their respective definitions 
of free will, although that is sometimes inferred, but rather on their 
fundamental concepts of what Christianity really is—namely, the 
only way to salvation from eternal damnation. There were many 
Catholic scholars, like Colet, for example, who believed as did 

“Such an opinion is expressed in Bush, Renaissance and English Humanism, p. 66. 
See A. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance: A History of the “Devotio Moderna” 
(New York, 1925), pp. 234-35. It is true that Erasmus also said some pleasant things 
about Luther at the same time, but that could be expected from a humanist like 
Erasmus. He complained in 1520 that Luther was too radical and was starting a revolu- 


tion. Erasmus, as he indicated several times more in subsequent years, could never 
follow Luther on this path. (See ibid., pp. 327-29.) In 1528 he used exactly the same 
arguments as in 1520 and 15321. 

5 J. B. Pineau, Erasme: Sa pensée religieuse (Paris, 1924), pp. 107-9. 

* This he said in the preface to his edition of the work by Cicero. See the original 
edition, Officia Ciceronis solertis- // sima cura Herasmi Roterda- // mi multis exem- 
plaribus exactissime castigata (Paris: Denis Roce and John Philippi, ca. 1501). 
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Luther that man without grace can do nothing, and that human 
reason is a fallible organ. To quote Luther himself: 


I have read our Erasmus, and my opinion of him grows worse day by day. 
I am pleased to note that he continually and learnedly attacks the monks 
and priests because of their inveterate ignorance, but I fear that he does 
not sufficiently promote the cause of Christ and the grace of God: in these 
matters he is even more ignorant than Lefévre. With him human things 
weigh more heavily than divine. ... The times are dangerous today, and 
I feel that things are not necessarily Christian or full of wisdom simply 
because they are Greek or Hebrew. St. Jerome, who knew five languages, 
could not equal Augustine, who knew but one, although Erasmus has a 
different opinion of this matter.” 


Luther adds the observation that Augustine is correct in his belief 
that man of his own free will can do nothing good, and also knows 
nothing without grace. 

Luther was well aware of the reasons why Erasmus preferred 
Jerome to Augustine. Erasmus expected to obtain far-reaching re- 
sults through mere human learning. He saw that Jerome was a real 
scholar and linguist, while Augustine devoted much attention to the 
delineation of divine grace. Luther wrote in October, 1516, that it 
was not because of his membership in an Augustinian order that he 
had chosen to admire Augustine more than Jerome. He saw in 
Augustine a profound conception of God’s omnipotence and of 
man’s corruption and insignificance. Such a conception was very 
different from that developed by humanists like Valla and Erasmus. 
And in this respect Luther did not differ from many great Catholic 
thinkers of earlier and later times.” 

John Colet died in 1519, before he had had an opportunity to 
declare his position as to the inherent value of Protestantism. Eras- 
mus did not visit England after 1517, thus severing his relations to 
some extent with the so-called Oxford Reformers, of whom he was 
never a real member, contrary to the opinion of FE Seebohm, who 
even went so far as to assert that Erasmus came to England in order 


°° Luther’s Werke (Weimar ed.), Briefwechsel, I (1930), 90. The same comparison be- 
tween Augustine and Jerome appears at greater length in the letter of Oct. 19, 1516 
(see same ed., p. 70). The letter mentioned above is dated Mar. 1, 1517, and was written 
even before Luther issued his celebrated Ninety-five Theses. 


5 J. de Jong, Handboek der kerkgeschiedenis, III (Utrecht, 1937), 253-56. 
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to study the Greek language.” Thomas More, on the other hand, 
continued on the path to a reformation of the Roman Catholic 
Church solely from within the ranks of its clergy. This must be con- 
sidered the original program of the Oxford Reformers. But before 
we are prepared to consider how and why Thomas More chose 
to oppose Lutheranism, though in a manner different from that 
adopted by Erasmus, it will be necessary to examine the experiences 
of other English humanists, especially Grocyn and Linacre. 

William Grocyn was almost a contemporary of John Colet, since 
both men died in 1519. Grocyn’s interest in humanism can be seen 
in the list of books prepared shortly after his death by his friend, 
Thomas Linacre. ‘This list was discovered in the archives of Merton 
College at Oxford in 1889 and published by the Oxford Historical 
Society in 1890.” It is followed by a memoir on William Grocyn, 
together with a copy of his will, from which the following deduc- 
tions have been drawn. 

Grocyn was born about the year 1446, and entered the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1463. He was essentially a New College man, for 
he was a fellow there until 1481. From 1481 to 1488 he was a Divin- 
ity Reader at Magdalen College in Oxford. Upon leaving Magdalen 
College he went to Italy, where he spent two years among humanistic 
scholars. In the years 1491, 1492, and 1493 he rented rooms at Exeter 
College in Oxford, as, similarly, John Wycliff, nearly a century be- 
fore, had rented rooms at Queen’s College. Erasmus said of him: 
“Did not Grocyn himself learn the rudiments of the Greek language 
in England? Afterward, when he visited Italy, he attended the lec- 
tures of the chief scholars of the day:’” According to George Lily, 
he “was the first to introduce the rudiments of the Greek and Latin 
tongues into Britain, and soon devoted himself more completely to 
those studies in Italy under Demetrius Chalcondyles and Politiano:” 


& See his well-known but antiquated work, The Oxford Reformers: Being a History 
of the Fellow-work of John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More (London, 1867), p. 41. 
The same error appears in Lupton, Colet, p. 95. 

%® The volume in which the list appears (on pp. 319-24) is entitled Collectanea, Sec- 
ond Series. 

* Epistola CCCLXIII (in the Opera published at Leiden). See Allen’s edition, II, 
486, ll. 56-59. 

8G. Lily, Virorum aliquot in Britannia, qui nostro seculo eruditione et doctrina 
clari, memorabilesque fuerunt, elogia, published in P. Giovio, Descriptio Britanniae, 
Scotiae, Hyberniae, et Orchadum (Venice, 1546), fol. 48°. 
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In short, he was a pioneer in the teaching of classical Greek in Eng- 
land, although it must be admitted that Linacre had gone to Italy 
in 1485. 

Another English humanist who went to Italy about 1485 or 1490 
was William Latimer, who followed Grocyn and wrote: “I remem- 
ber how Grocyn, a man of varied learning and a large and cultivated 
intellect, gave his entire attention for two years to this same litera- 
ture:’” Thus the three distinguished English scholars, Grocyn, Lin- 
acre, and Latimer, were closely knit together, and planned to publish 
a Latin translation of Aristotle’s works, which unfortunately was not 
completed. Erasmus spoke with great praise about all three, and 
added that Colet and More were kindred spirits.” He informed 
Colet in 1504 or 1505 that he had devoted himself for three years to 
the study of Greek.” The writer of the memoir on Grocyn expresses 
an opinion, in this connection, that was repeated by FE Seebohm and 
others, saying that before 1505 Erasmus exerted no appreciable in- 
fluence upon the Oxford Reformers, but that he “was their prod- 
uct: It would be more nearly correct to infer that all these men 
affected each other to a limited degree. 

In 1496, or a little later, Grocyn removed to London to become 
the rector of St. Lawrence, a church of no great importance. He 
seems, despite the opinion of Seebohm to the contrary,” to have 
resembled Colet in his attachment to the Christian religion and the 
Church. Both men were much interested in the mysticism of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, who formed the subject of a sermon preached 
in 1501 by Grocyn in St. Paul’s cathedral. Erasmus refers at length 
to this sermon, mentioning Grocyn as an ally of Valla in the fight 
against superstition.“ That Grocyn was familiar with Valla’s writ- 
ings appears from an examination of the list of the books he left 
upon his death. He possessed a copy of Valla’s Notations on the New 

° 1D. Erasmus, Epistolae, No. CCCI. See Allen’s edition, II, 441, ll. 127-31. 

© Epistola XIV (Allen, I, p. 273, 1. 21, to p. 274, 1. 24). 
* Epistola CII (Allen, I, p. 404, 1. 35, to p. 405, 1. 36). 
® See p. 349 of the memoir. 


® See p. 354 of the memoir, where the author observes that, according to Seebohm, 
Colet differed from the others, who were almost entirely given over to the cause of 
pure humanism. He appears to have judged Grocyn more precisely than Seebohm. 
* See p. 356 of the memoir. 
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Testament, which was a forerunner of the magnificent edition of the 
Greek and Latin New Testament prepared by Erasmus. He also had 
the work entitled, On the Elegance of the Latin Language, thus in- 
dicating exactly how he was affected by Valla’s linguistic labors. He 
did not care to own such a frivolous and offensive book as that called 
On Pleasure, nor did he wish to join Valla and Erasmus in their 
attacks on monks and priests. He also differed from Erasmus in his 
attachment to Ficino, for he had acquired copies of two treatises by 
this Italian writer—namely, the Commentary on Plato and the Com- 
pendium on the Timaeus, a philosophical work of Plato. 

This list of books throws much light on Grocyn’s main interests 
and his character. There can be no doubt as to his religious zeal, 
for he must have read the numerous compositions on religious 
subjects which he owned himself. The great majority of them 
dealt with religion, and included the writings of Augustine, Am- 
brose, Duns Scotus, Anselm, Bonaventura, Occam, Jerome, Thomas 
Aquinas, Boetius, Cyprian, Gerson, Origen, Hugo of St. Victor, 
Nicholas de Lyra, Ludolph of Saxony, Gregory the Great, and 
Cassiodorus. It is doubtful that these were purchased, only or 
largely, for the purpose of linguistic studies. On the other hand, 
humanistic productions also were present, including one work, 
each, by Nicholas Perotti, Hermolaus Barbarus, and Boccaccio; the 
Opera of Seneca, Aristotle, Cicero, Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, and 
works by Plutarch, Aenius Sylvius, Tacitus, Juvenal, Plautus, Livy, 
Gaguin, Virgil, Valerius Maximus, Julius Caesar, and Lucretius. 
However, the authors so strongly recommended by Erasmus and 
Valla were not all there, for the names of Ovid, Terence, Poggio, 
Euripides, and practically all others which had only linguistic value, 
were notably absent. Commentaries on various books of the Bible 
appear several times, and the most highly favored writer was St. 
Augustine. How warmly must Colet have commended Grocyn for 
his choice! 

Another important point brought out in the memoir on Grocyn 
is that his original will, which was longer than the mere abstract 
which follows the list of books just mentioned, recommends the 
saying of prayers for his soul, while in the same document Grocyn 
commends his soul to the Virgin Mary and the saints in heaven. 
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Some of the biographers of Erasmus used to think that both Colet 
and Grocyn had outgrown such “superstitions.” 

It is curious that the best work on the rise of English humanism 
is available only in the German language, although one might well 
expect that continental scholars would understand better than the 
English how humanism first came to England and then established 
an independent school of thought.” In the German work in ques- 
tion we find this excellent summary: “In the University of Oxford 
the English humanism of the time of Erasmus originated and from 
there it spread, although not from within its walls but carried by 
men who, traveling from Oxford to Italy, returned to Oxford and 
taught there: Linacre, Grocyn, and Latimer:”” At the close of the 
fifteenth century English humanism became firmly rooted; it was a 
form of humanism that differed from the earlier kind. It was of a 
practical nature, a means to an end. The transition was seen in the 
career of Linacre’s teacher, William Selling. 

Selling was a Benedictine friar who died in 1494. When living in 
Canterbury, on the road from London to the Continent, he became 
actively engaged in humanistic labors. He was educated at Oxford, 
but was not content with the type of learning he had acquired there, 
so in 1464 he went to Italy, where he seems to have studied for three 
years.” Again, from 1469 to 1472, he was in Italy, while during his 
third trip, from 1485 to 1489, he was accompanied by his pupil, 
Thomas Linacre. Selling and Linacre became acquainted with Poli- 
tiano, a great linguist, but not of Valla’s type. Politiano confined 
himself very largely to his linguistic studies, causing little disturb- 
ance in the Church. The two English scholars were primarily in- 
terested in the study of classical Greek—wherein they differed from 
Grocyn, who had among his books the writings of only two classical 
Greek scholars: Aristotle and Plutarch.” 

Thomas Linacre (ca. 1460-1524) followed Selling’s example, and, 
together with the two sons of Lorenzo de Medici, learned Greek, in 
Florence, from Politiano. Linacre also attended the lectures of Deme- 


% See p. 361 of the memoir. For further details see W. E Schirmer, Der englische 
Friihhumanismus (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 170-75. Schirmer correctly calls Grocyn the first 
Christian humanist in England, because he combined the typical humanistic love 
for classical Latin and Greek with sound Christian teachings. 

% Schirmer, op.cit. “Ibid.,p.154. “Ibid.,pp.154-62. Ibid. 
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trius Chalkondylas, who taught Homer at that time. At the worldly 
court of Lorenzo the Magnificent he must have imbibed some meas- 
ure of secular tastes and the desire to live well and to enjoy physical 
pleasures. But he did not wholly imitate the half-pagan Politiano.” 
Linacre became a friend of Hermolaus Barbarus, who urged him 
and his two English friends to prepare a Latin translation of Aris- 
totle’s works. In Venice he met the famous printer, Aldus, with 
whom Grocyn later corresponded, and who published in Venice the 
translation of Proclus by Linacre. At Padua he obtained the M.D. 
degree. In 1500 he became the tutor of Prince Arthur, and in 1509 
the court physician of Henry VIII. He is known primarily for his 
excellent treatise in the field of medicine. But he continued to be 
interested in the study of classical Greek and Latin. He actually 
published a Latin grammar of his own. His great masterpiece was 
a work, in six parts, written in Latin, whereas his first two produc- 
tions were in English. The Latin treatise was largely based on a 
similar one by Valla, mentioned above.” Melanchthon published an 
edition of Linacre’s grammar in 1545, revealing the success it had 
attained even on the Continent. 

So great was Linacre’s fame that he assisted in the publication of 
the first edition of Aristotle’s works in the original Greek, prepared 
at Venice under the supervision of the printer Aldus. He also trans- 
lated famous medical treatises by Galen. Thomas More learned 
Greek from Linacre, and it is not surprising that for a time certain 
English scholars believed that Erasmus had originally come to Eng- 
land in order to learn Greek. Linacre’s services to the cause of Eng- 
lish humanism consisted in the aim he had in mind—namely, to use 
classical Latin and Greek for the purpose of acquiring more knowl- 
edge. He had centered his attention upon the natural sciences and 
medicine; others would use the same languages for a different pur- 
pose, as did the founders of the Protestant churches during the six- 
teenth century.” 

Another member of the group of scholars designated as the Ox- 
ford Reformers was William Latimer. He survived all his com- 
panions, for he lived until 1545. He studied in Italy during the 
period from 1498 to 1506. His fields of special interest at that time 


” Tbid., pp. 162-64. ™ Ibid., pp. 164-66. 72 [bid., pp. 166-70. 
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were Classical Greek and philosophy. Like Grocyn, he chose to de- 
vote himself largely to religious studies, settling in Oxford, where 
he taught for many years. Erasmus said of him that he was a true 
theologian. He was the teacher of the later Cardinal Reginald Pole, 
who rewarded him with several prebends in the Church.” 
Professor Schirmer has drawn this conclusion: 

The English humanists formed a small circle, which through their 
travels to Italy maintained the connection with the source of humanism. 
They were willing to remain a long time in Italy for the sake of their 
studies. But their individual examples were not able to plant in England 
a real humanistic school. While on the Continent, Wessel Gansfort,” 
Rudolph Agricola, and Alexander Hegius produced a firmly rooted hu- 
manism, the English had to wait for another generation. The English 


were only students, not teachers; in England they forgot their humanism 
or shut themselves up in their studies. 


The three continental humanists to whom Mr. Schirmer refers were 
all natives of the Netherlands and adjoining Westphalia, and teach- 
ers of Erasmus. They flourished in the period from 1450 to 1485, 
or about fifty years before English humanism reached its golden 
age.” One might well ask what connection there was between these 
three men and their numerous disciples, some of whom assisted in 
the development of Christian humanism in England. It would seem 
that Mr. Schirmer has overlooked an important continental source 
of humanism in England. He is aware of the peculiar nature of 
English humanism. He notes that it lost its original character almost 
entirely and turned to the reform of the Church. Why did that 
happen? 

Among the difficulties experienced by scholars in attempting to 
answer this question is the false impression left upon them by the 
verdict of Erasmus. He has so great a name that to question his state- 
ments seems almost sacrilegious. Such was the general attitude of 
Allen toward him. On the other hand, there have been writers, not- 
ably Roman Catholics, who have seized upon the weaknesses of 


Erasmus in order to make him appear worse than he was. Regardless 
% Ibid., pp. 175-77; PS. Allen, “Linacre and Latimer in Italy; English Historical 
Review, XVIII, 514-16. 
™ Schirmer still gives the old, erroneous name for Gansfort. 
™ See Hyma, Youth of Erasmus, pp. 105-27. 
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of what one may think of him, he was often most unreliable, with the 
result that after four hundred years of researches the modern world 
does not yet know in what year he was born. He depicted his English 
friends as the foremost champions of humanism and reform, but he 
did not explain satisfactorily why these men wrote so few humanistic 
productions. He was ashamed of his native land, for he did not want 
to know that the Netherlands was about to remove from Italy the 
scepter of artistic accomplishment as well as commercial and in- 
dustrial superiority. The reason why English humanism was not 
accompanied by a tremendous revival of learning and a great school 
of art is not far to seek. England’s golden age had not yet arrived 
when Erasmus closed his eyes for the last time. Only Thomas More 
and William Latimer had been left to hand on to posterity the ideals 
of Christian humanism. More was martyred by a cruel and stupid 
monarch, and his death was followed by a long period of religious 
intolerance which contrasted strangely with the remarkable develop- 
ment of liberty and with such a breadth of scholarship in the Nether- 
lands as moved Professor Preserved Smith to say, about Holland and 
the Hollanders in the period from 15,75 to 1650, that the whole world 
envied their material and spiritual wealth. In the transition to 
Protestantism the labors of the English humanists were soon for- 
gotten. It was no coincidence that Puritanism and the creeds of 
Baptists and Quakers owed so much to the spiritual descendants of 
Hegius, Agricola, and Gansfort.” 


%® See Hyma, Christian Renaissance, pp. 343-49. 





























































Table Talk’ 
By F. P. Wilson 


WO HUNDRED years ago this paper might have been given the 
Beevers title of “Books in Ana’ But nowadays the word “ana” 
is not so well-known as it used to be, and it has suffered great degrada- 
tion of meaning. For its original and more illustrious sense we may 
consult Johnson’s Dictionary: “ANA. Books so called from the last 
syllables of their titles; as, Scaligerana, Thuaniana; they are loose 
thoughts, or casual hints, dropped by eminent men, and collected 
by their friends’ 

In this paper I hold fast to Johnson’s definition that ana are loose 
thoughts, or casual hints, dropped by eminent men and collected by 
their friends. A French critic of the eighteenth century said that 
there are three classes of ana: those which are ana and are called 
ana; those which are ana but are not called ana; and those which 
are called ana but are not ana.” To the second class—books which are 
ana but do not bear that title—belong such notable collections as 
Luther’s Tischreden and the conversations of Goethe with Ecker- 
mann, and most of the English books which are mentioned below. 
In the third class—books in ana which are not ana—we must place all 
the attempts of eminent men to compose their own ana, for these 
lack the distinguishing interest of ana: that they show us these men, 
in hours of social ease, expressing without reserve their views on life 
and letters. We must leave still more severely alone all selections or 
anthologies from writings or letters—like the Sevigniana, which 
gives titbits from the letters of Madame de Sévigné, or the Popeana 
pirated by the “unspeakable Curll” from the published works of 
Pope. 

The word “ana” has suffered the same extension of meaning as 
the word “anecdote’” “Anecdote;’ of which the earliest use in Eng- 


1The Robert Spence Watson Memorial Lecture read before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Newcastle upon Tyne, on Oct. 19, 1931, and recently revised. 

J. B. Michault, Mélanges historiques et philologiques (Paris, 1754), I, x. 

’ The Oxford English Dictionary’s earliest example of the suffix used as a substantive 
is from Ephraim Chambers’ Cyclopaedia (1728). An early French example may be 
found in Pierre de Villiers’ Entretiens sur les contes de fées (Paris, 1699), sig. a4": “Sur 
les Ana?’ 


[27] 
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lish cited by the Oxford Dictionary is from Marvell’s Dr. Smirke 
(1676), preserved for a century its root meaning of “things unpub- 
lished:’ So Johnson in the first edition of his Dictionary (1755): 
“ANECDOTE. Something yet unpublished; secret history”; and it 
was not until the fourth edition, of 1773, that he added: “It is now 
used, after the French, for a biographical incident; a minute pas- 
sage of private life’’ Similarly, the use of the suffix or the word “ana” 
was extended to include a writer’s miscellaneous papers, like the 
Baconiana of 1679, or anecdotes about somebody, like the Addi- 
soniana (1803), most of which are collected from printed sources, or 
information about some general topic or theme, like the Feminiana 
(1835), with selections from British authors descriptive of women, 
or the Blackguardiana (ca. 1785), which is a dictionary of rogues and 
cant terms,‘ or the history of Regency bruisers given by Pierce Egan 
in his Boxiana (1818-29). The last stage in the decline and fall of 
this suffix is shown in its use in works of reference and booksellers’ 
catalogues as a general heading for publications, of all kinds and de- 
grees of merit, bearing on some special author or theme—“Shake- 
speariana” or “Americana” or even “‘Railroadiana’’ In this paper 
I return to its primitive meaning of table talk: the conversation of 
eminent men, in hours of private relaxation, recorded by listeners 
for the benefit or entertainment of posterity. 

The practice of adding the suffix “ana” to the name of the person 
whose conversation was reported seems to have originated with the 
Scaligeriana of 1666.° Historians of the genre in the eighteenth cen- 
tury’ held, as Bacon held of the essay, that though the word was late 
the thing was ancient. They ventured to call the book of Proverbs 


“Really the first (1785) edition of Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
with a new title-page and a few leaves and illustrations stuck in. 


5 In 1667 and afterward Scaligerana. Was the Baconiana of 1679 the first English book 
to use the suffix? The editor, Thomas Tenison, was conscious of its novelty: “All these 
Papers I have put under the Title of Baconiana, in imitation of those, who of late have 
publish’d some Remains of Learned Men, and called them, Thuana, Scaligerana, Per- 
roniana:’ (P. 104.) But the book differs from most of the French collections, in that it 
is mainly a collection of Bacon’s papers, grouped under such headings as “Baconiana 
Politico-moralia;’ “Baconiana Physiologica,’ “Baconiana Medica; etc.; it gives few 
records of Bacon’s conversation. 


® See, e.g.: Casauboniana (Hamburg, 1710), with a preface by Johann Christoph 
Wolf; Michault, op. cit.; Jacques Lacombe, Encyclopédiana ou dictionnaire encyclo- 
pédique des ana (Paris, 1791); E. G. Peignot, Répertoire des bibliographies spéciales, 
curieuses, et instructives (Paris, 1810). 
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“Solomoniana” and the writings of Plato and Xenophon “‘Socrati- 
ana.” With more justice they pointed out that collections were made 
of the conversations of Pythagoras and Epictetus and that Julius 
Caesar made a book of apothegms in which he carefully preserved 
the memorable sayings of Cicero. Plutarch, too, was rightly men- 
tioned, for more than other ancient biographers he realized the 
value and function of ana as materials for biography. “Very often,’ 
he writes—and his sentence is quoted with approval by Boswell’ 
—‘‘an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish 
a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most 
important battles.’ 

During the Middle Ages there were no collections of ana. With 
few exceptions medieval chroniclers and biographers inherited from 
the classical historians the practice of inventing set speeches for their 
characters, and the invention of such orations remained a part of the 
medieval training in rhetoric. The survival of that tradition is found 
in Cavendish’s life of Wolsey, in Holinshed, in Walton’s Lives. But 
the rhetorical “dialogismus”’ is one thing—the faithful report of a 
man’s very words another. “I affect not set speeches in a Historie?’ 
Milton says in his History of Britain, “unless known for certain to 
have bin so spok’n in effect as they are writ’n, nor then, unless worth 
rehearsal; and to invent such, though eloquently, as some Historians 
have done, is an abuse of posteritie, raising, in them that read, other 
conceptions of those times and persons then were true’”* Not, per- 
haps, before the sixteenth century, or in Italy before the fifteenth 
century, was the interest in the particular and the individual, in 
what distinguishes a man from his fellows, powerful enough in mod- 
ern Europe to induce men to make faithful records of the conversa- 
tions of eminent men. 

It would appear that one of the earliest authentic collections of 
ana is the Tischreden, or table talk of Martin Luther, first published 

7 Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, I, 32. 

5 1670, p. 66. Cf. Noel (afterward Bonaventure) d’Argonne, Mélanges d’histoire et de 
littérature (Rouen, 1699-1701; 3 vols.), II, 332: “Rien de plus romanesque ni de plus 
impertinent que ces Harangues directes dans une Histoire qui est un tableau simple 
et naif de la vérité’’ This collection came to be known, from the author's pseudonym, 
as the Vigneul-Marvilliana. Cf. Ana, ou collection de bons mots, contes, pensées de- 


tachées, traits d’histoire et anecdotes des hommes célébres (Amsterdam, 1789-91; 10 
vols.), VI, 116. 
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in 1566. It was not to be known as Lutherana for more than a cen- 
tury. Luther freely showed to his friends the thoughts of his heart, 
and they reported him in his walks, at his devotions, at mealtimes 
in his house at Wittenberg. They took down what he said on the 
weightiest matters of church and state, and also his most casual re- 
marks: for example, on witches—“I should have no compassion on 
these witches: I would burn them all’; on his enemies—“‘Whenever 
I pray, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus’”’; and on his wife—‘‘Never 
any good came out of female domination:” His arrogance and his 
hot temper are revealed to us by these faithful admirers as clearly as 
his humor, his piety, and his courage, and all in plain, homespun 
speech. Friend and foe have accepted this book as a genuine reflec- 
tion of the man in his frankest and most unguarded moments. 

The Tischreden is an early, almost a lonely, example of real table 
talk.” The vogue for this kind of book did not begin until after the 
publication of the Scaligeriana in 1666. From that year books in ana 
became most fashionable in France. Friends of illustrious scholars 
collected records of their conversation and published them as trib- 
utes to their memory. Some doggerel verses written before 1715, 
when the vogue was declining, mention thirty-four collections and 
conclude with the couplet: 


Messieurs, nul de tous ces Ana 
Ne vaut l’Ypécacuanha.” 


There was general agreement that the best of the French collec- 
tions was the Menagiana of 1693. It was certainly one of the fullest. 
Ménage was a scholar and a conversationalist of repute, and his 
Wednesday receptions, his Mercuriales, attracted much good com- 
pany. He lived in an age that practiced conversation as an art, and 
believed in its efficacy. Of ten things that he knew, he had learned 
nine in conversation. The rust of philology did not prevent him 


® Hazlitt’s translation (“Bohn Library,’ 1857), pp. 88, 251, 283, 300. 

10 The compiler of a full list of early ana would have to take into account such col- 
lections as the De dictis et factis Alphonsi regis Aragonum (i.e., Alfonso V of Aragon), 
collected by Antonio Beccadelli about the year 1455; or the Facezie et motti arguti 
(ca. 1475), by some (cf. A. Wesselski, Das Tagebuch des Polizian [ Jena, 1927 ]) attributed 
to Poliziano. 

The Menagiana, reprinted in Ana, II, 215. The Ana, in its 1789-91 printing or in 
the reissue of 1799, remains the most useful collection. See also Selections from the 
French Anas (2 vols., 1797, or 3 vols., 1805). 
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from shining in the salon of Madame de Rambouillet or from secur- 
ing the friendship of Madame de Sévigné.” 

The Menagiana, like most of the French ana, reports the con- 
versation of a scholar, and much that it contains is merely grammati- 
cal or philological. There are attempts to amend corrupt passages 
in the classics, speculations on etymology, critical reflections on 
classical history or literature, epigrams and verses in four languages, 
severe strictures on the scholarship and books of other scholars. 
(Ménage was too much of a tyrant in the republic of letters to keep 
his friends for long, and it was a favorite saying of his that So-and-So 
“€toit autrefois des mes amis:””) But the popularity of these French 
ana in their day, and whatever value they may now be said to possess, 
lie in the literary anecdotes and critical remarks on contemporary 
authors and books, and the reflections on the social life of the time. 
We learn from them, for example, how ridiculous it seemed to the 
French classicists (as it would have seemed to Sidney and Jonson) 
that a character in a Spanish play should be born in the first act and 
be bearded in the last, that early in the seventeenth century French 
plays were seldom printed till a year after their first performance, 
that if an author wished his works to be correctly printed he did well 
to write badly, for then his manuscript would be given to the best 
compositors; and with Ménage we attend the first performance of 
Les précieuses ridicules.“ There is much curious information about 
literary history. It is stated that about the year 1500 there was a 
habit of coughing in pulpit oratory—not the cough of importance 
or endeavor or of want of breath or yet of lapse of memory, but the 
cough of rhetoric. A sermon preached in French by Olivier Maillard 
at Bruges, in 1500, has “hem hem hem” in the places where the 
preacher intended to cough.” 

The fashion for ana died out early in the eighteenth century, and 
by 1750 they were so discredited that collectors of them preferred 


1% Menagiana, in Ana, IV, 157. 8 Tbid., p. 195. 

4 Fureteriana, in Ana, I, 88; Menagiana, ibid., II, 348, 420, 455. 

* Noel d’Argonne, op. cit., I, 100. The sermon was reprinted by Jehan Labouderie 
in 1826, and in 1877 by Arthur de la Borderie, in Oeuvres frangaises d’Olivier Maillard. 
De la Borderie takes the view that the “hem hem hem” (which is found three times) 
marks the places where the preacher rested for one or two minutes “pour respirer et 
pour laisser 4 son auditoire le temps de tousser et se moucher’’ In other sermons of his, 
however, the directions “clama” and “percute pede” are found. Cf. Labouderie, p. 33. 
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to disguise their wares under such titles as““Recueils” or“Mélanges’”" 
There had been a glut of dull and flat ana stuffed with lies and 
calumnies and inaccuracies—the work, as Voltaire said, of booksell- 
ers who live upon the follies of the dead"—and for a time the bad 
ana spoiled the reputation of the good. 

It is odd that the vogue for these books should have been so pre- 
dominantly French. Few of our scholars have been so systematically 
reported as Ménage or Charpentier or Boileau. Porson has had his 
due,” yet of Bentley, while there is no lack of anecdotes—true, false, 
or doubtful—no systematic collection of “table talk;’ no “Bentleiana;’ 
exists. But what is lacking in quantity is more than made up in 
quality. A conversation between Johnson and Boswell will help to 
bridge the gap between the French and the English ana. ‘They were 
speaking about French literature. “Boswell. Their Ana are good. 
Johnson. A few of them are good; but we have one book of that kind 
better than any of them; Selden’s Table-talk:” 

Selden was a man after Johnson’s own heart. He was a scholar 
with a knowledge of the law so great that Ben Jonson called him the 
lawbook of the judges of England,” but he was also a man of affairs 
who played his part in the political and religious controversies under 
Charles I and the Commonwealth. His knowledge of life was shrewd 
and varied, and his intellect strong rather than subtle. Like Johnson 
he was a man of robust common sense, and he had as little meta- 
physics in his nature as Johnson. When we add that Selden expressed 
himself in his talk in plain speech and forceful imagery, we shall 
understand why Johnson was for once content to admire an Eras- 
tian whose opinion of the “apostolical hierarchy of the Church of 
England” was very different from his own. 

6 Michault, op. cit., I, i. 

17 Swift also attacked “the roguery and ignorance of those who pretend to write anec- 
dotes, or secret history; ... and have the perpetual misfortune to be mistaken?’ (Gulli- 
vers Travels, Laputa, chap. 8.) 

18 And sometimes more than his due, as when in William Cooke’s Footiana (1805; 
III, 35) he is said to have observed that Gibbon “drew the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of the argument” (cf. Love’s Labour's Lost, V, i, 14), and is praised for 
the neatness of his remark. A collection of Porsoniana was published in 1814; and W. 
Maltby’s collection was printed in 1856, in the same volume with the table talk of 
Samuel Rogers. 


19 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ed. Hill, V, 311. 
* Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, I, 149. 
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The age was impressed by his immense miscellaneous erudition; 
“he was a great Philologist, Antiquary, Herald, Linguist, Statesman, 


and what not,’ says Anthony Wood, and Jonson speaks to the same 


effect: you that have been 


Ever a at home: yet, have all Countries seene: 

And like a Compasse keeping one foot still 

Upon your Center, doe your Circle fill 

Of generall knowledge, watch’d mens manners too, 
Heard what times past have said, seene what ours do.” 


A liberal in politics, a skeptic and clergy hater in religion, it has been 
said of him that “the only thing about which he seems to have had 
no doubt was the liberty to doubt:* He can be attached to no party 
except the party which believed in complete freedom of thought. 
He worked for this liberty by lending his learning in church history, 
in oriental tongues, in laws and institutions, now to the Royalists, 
now to the Puritans, according as their policy chimed with his. 
Fuller’s description of his behavior at the Westminster Assembly 
describes the man exactly: “advantaged by his skill in Antiquity, 
Commonlaw, and the Oriental tongues, he imployed them rather 
to pose then profit, perplex then inform the members thereof: 
What Fuller fails to indicate is that this employment of his erudition 
“in raising of scruples for the vexing of others” was not merely mis- 
chievous: he was fighting a losing battle in the interests of liberty 
of thought. 

Selden’s Table-Talk, known to French readers as the “‘Seldeniana?’ 
was assembled by his secretary, Richard Milward, for “twenty Years 
together;’ until a year or so before Selden’s death in 1654. Milward 
reports especially Selden’s conversation on church and state during 
these troubled years. Few men are learned enough to follow Selden 
in all his tracks, and Milward was not one of them. But faithfully 
and industriously, according to his lights, he transmits to us the wit 
and wisdom of Selden’s talk. Clarendon said that in conversation 
Selden was “the most clear Discourser, and had the best Faculty in 
making hard ‘Things easy, . . . of any Man that hath been known’ 

* A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1691-92), II, 107; Jonson, Works (1640), II, 182. 
=D. Masson, Life of Milton, I (1881), 525. 
* Church History (1655), bk. xi, p. 219. ™ Life (1759), pt. i, p. 16. 
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His knowledge was clearly held in his mind, and plain speech and 
homely illustration came naturally to him. For example: 


The reason of a thing is not to be enquired after, till you are sure the 
thing itself is so. We commonly are at what’s the reason of it? before we 
are sure of the thing. It was an excellent question of my Lady Cotton, 
when Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of a shoe, which was Moses’s or 
Noah’s, and wondering at the strange shape and fashion of it: But, Mr. 
Cotton, says she, are you sure it is a shoe? 


Preachers say, Do as I say, not as I do. But if the physician had the same 
disease upon him that I have, and he should bid me do one thing, and 
himself do quite another, could I believe him? 


Preachers will bring any thing into the text. The young masters of arts 
preached against non-residency in the university; whereupon the heads 
made an order, that no man should meddle with any thing but what was 
in his text. The next day one preached upon these words, Abraham begat 
Isaac; when he had gone a good way, at last he observed, that Abraham 
was resident, for if he had been non-resident, he could never have begot 
Isaac; and so fell foul upon the non-residents.” 


Table-Talk: Being the Discourses of John Selden Esq; or His Sence 
of Various Matters of High Consequence Relating Especially to Re- 
ligion and State was first printed in 1689, the earliest year in which 
it was politically safe to print it. But, before Milward took down his 
first note of Selden’s speech, there lay hid in Scotland a record of the 
observations made by Selden’s friend, Ben Jonson, to the Scottish 
poet, William Drummond, at Hawthornden, about the time of 
Christmas, 1618. When extracts from these conversations were first 
printed, in 1711, the severity of Jonson’s comments on his contempo- 
raries reminded the editor of the Scaligerana, the Perroniana, and 
the Menagiana. 

Jonson’s talk with Drummond, over the wine—so inhospitably 
recorded by his host—does not tell us the whole truth about Jonson’s 
character, but thanks chiefly to it Jonson is the only poet and drama- 
tist of that age of whom it is possible to write a biography. For lack 
of a Drummond we can only dimly guess—if, indeed, we are entitled 
to guess—at Shakespeare’s friendships and enmities, his religion, his 
manners, and his views on his contemporaries. Without Drum- 
mond’s record we should know much less about Jonson’s habits, his 


* Ed. J. Reynolds (1892), pp. 146, 147, 161. 
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jests and apothegms, his comments on his own life and works and on 
the works of his contemporaries. We might have known from his 
verses to Donne that he esteemed that poet the first poet in the world 
for some things, but we should not have known that the same poet, 
for not keeping accent, deserved hanging. And we should not have 
known or guessed that Jonson consumed a whole night in contem- 
plating his great toe, “about which he hath seen tartars & turks Ro- 
mans and Carthaginions feight in his jmagination:” Or if we had 
guessed at Jonson’s delight in the occult it would have been from the 
evidence not so much of his plays as of his masques, where his fancy 
and phantasy are given the rein: 


Bright Night, I obey thee, and am come at thy call 

But it is no one dreame that can please these all; 

Wherefore I would know what Dreames would delight ’em; 
For never was Phant’sie more loth to affright ’em. 

And Phant’sie I tell you has dreams that have wings, 

And dreams that have honey, and dreams that have stings.” 


Drummond is not a very good Boswell. If he makes no attempt to 
record the flow of conversation, that may not have been his fault; 
there may have been as little chance for the sprightliness of animated 
dialogue in Jonson’s presence as in Coleridge’s.* It is more serious 
that he is out of sympathy with his guest, that he sometimes mis- 
understands him, and that, by insisting too much on his asperities, 
perhaps he has made us misunderstand him. But, in spite of manifest 
deficiencies, Drummond has preserved much interesting news of a 
guest whom he found a little overpowering and whom he was glad 
to be rid of. 

Jonson and Selden lived in an age when biography was still the 
servant of church and state, and when the life of a mere man of let- 
ters or man of science was thought unworthy of notice. When Sprat 
published the life of Cowley, in 1668, he felt it necessary to defend 
himself from the charge of spending too many words on a private 
man and a scholar. Yet at this very time there were two men busily 

* Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, I, 141. 

* The Vision of Delight, in Works (1640), II, sig. D1. 


* Cf. H. N. Coleridge in his preface to Coleridge’s Table Talk (1835), I, xxv: “As I 
never attempted to give dialogue—indeed, there was seldom much dialogue to give—..*’ 
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engaged in collecting all that they could come by about any man 
(especially any Oxford man) who had once put pen to paper. An- 
thony Wood lies outside my compass, and John Aubrey falls doubt- 
fully within it, yet a paper on this theme would be notably imperfect 
without some account of the Brief Lives. They are not ana, but brief 
biographical notes set down “tumultuarily, as if tumbled out of a 
sack,” yet they touch the fringe of my subject, because so much of 
his information was derived not from books but from talk—talk in 
taverns and coffeehouses and country houses and on country roads. 
“When a boy;’ he says, “he did ever love to converse with old men 
as Living Histories.’ “Look;’ Anthony Wood used to say, when they 
were together in company, “Look, yonder goes such a one, who can 
tell such and such stories, and I’le warrant Mr. Aubrey will break his 
neck downstairs rather than miss him:” The impulse which drove 
Aubrey to risk his neck was that same impulse which led men slowly 
but surely away from the general to the particular in the lives of men, 
from the typical to the individual. It is the spirit which informs 
Roger North’s lives of his three brothers: 


If the History of a Life hangs altogether upon great Importances, such 
as concern the Church and State, and drops the peculiar Oeconomy and 
private Conduct of the Person that gives Title to the Work, it may be an 
History, and a very good one; but of any Thing rather than of that Per- 
son’s Life. Some may think Designs, of that Nature, to be, like the Plots 
of Mr. Bays, good only to bring in fine Things: But a Life should be a 
Picture; which cannot be good, if the peculiar Features, whereby the 
Subject is distinguish’d from all others, are left out. Nay, Scars and 
Blemishes, as well as Beauties, ought to be expressed; otherwise, it is but 
an Outline fill’d up with Lillies and Roses.” 


Aubrey was a man of insatiable curiosity in men, manners, and 
antiquities. He is said to have been one of England’s earliest arche- 
ologists: 


Historians, chroniclers, and topographers there had been before his 
time; but he was the first who devoted his studies and abilities to archae- 


2 His observation on his manuscripts for the history of Surrey. Cf. Wiltshire. Topo- 
graphical Collections, ed. J. E. Jackson (1862), p. vi. 

* John Britton, Memoir of John Aubrey (1845), p. 16; Hearne’s Collections, III (ed. 
Doble; 1888), p. 35. 

% The Life of the Right Honourable Francis North (1742), p. 77. 
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ology, in its various ramifications of architecture, genealogy, palaeog- 
raphy, numismatics, heraldry, etc. No one before him investigated or 
understood anything of the vast Celtic temple at Avebury, and other 
monuments of the same class; and certainly no person had preceded him 
in attempting to distinguish the successive changes, in style and decora- 
tion, of ancient ecclesiastical edifices, or to ascertain, by observing 
architectural features and details, to what era any particular building be- 
longed.” 

And more recently Sir Charles Peers, in praising Aubrey’s work on 
Avebury, has said that he had “this definite merit, that he took 
trouble to set down what he saw as precisely as it was possible for 
him to do: These testimonies are worth noting because Aubrey is 
often thought of as a mere foolish gossip—“‘roving and maggoty- 
headed;’ in Anthony Wood’s words. Credulous he was, and shiftless, 
indolent in all matters except those of antiquity, and perpetually in 
debt. The Earl of Thanet was perhaps right to rebuke him for his 
“wonted trapishness.™ But his genius drove him on to a task of 
which few in his age saw the value: “methinks I am carried on with 
a kind of Oestrum: for nobody else hereabout hardly cares for it 
[the search for antiquities], but rather makes a scorn of it. But me- 
thinks it shews a kind of gratitude and good nature, to revise the 
memories and memorials of the pious and charitable Benefactors 
long since dead and gone’”” 

Aubrey had a “strong and early impulse to antiquities.” He had 
noticed that many memorable accidents had for want of registering 
been drowned in oblivion, and for that reason he determined to be 
minute. He was also accurate. He wrote of Tom Coryate that though 
he was not a wise man he wrote faithfully matters of fact. That is 
true of himself. His “observables;’ written many of them with aching 
head post hesternam crapulam, are faithfully reported. A reader of 
Aubrey is often prepared to doubt the veracity of the witness he is 
reporting, but never of Aubrey himself. Why should he pervert the 

® Britton, p. 3. Aubrey knew Stonehenge from his eighth year. (Ibid., p. 26.) 


* Proceedings of the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences (1934), Presidential Address, p. 18. 


* Britton, p. 53. “Trapishness” is ignored by the Oxford English Dictionary, though 
it gives “trapish’’ 


* Wiltshire. Topographical Collections, p. 17. 
* See his Autobiography in Britton, p. 14. 
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evidence? He was quite free from ethical bias, he was gentle, un- 
selfish, good-natured, and openhearted, and he had the wit to do 
something that was worth doing and to do it supremely well. Some- 
times he cites his authority with all the scrupulosity of a modern 
historian. For example, when John Denham was a young student 
at the Inns of Court, “a frolick came into his head, to gett a playster- 
er’s brush and a pott of inke, and blott out all the signes between 
Temple-barre and Charing-crosse, which made a strange confusion 
the next day ... This I had from R. Estcott, esq., that carried the 
inke-pott:’ 

What has attracted many a reader not addicted to antiquities to 
read in John Aubrey is his eye for bright, significant detail and his 
gift for sharp, singular phrasing. Quotations from Aubrey have 
brightened many a dull page and “refocillated” the wasted spirits. 
That gift which the rhetoricians called ‘‘energia” was in him highly 
developed. “If ever I had been good for anything ’twould have been 
a painter. I could fancy a thing so strongly, and have so clear an 
idea of it:’” For example, how vivid is what he tells us about the eyes 
of his characters: Milton’s dark-gray eye; Selden’s full, gray, and 
popping; Hobbes’s hazel, with a bright live coal shining within it; 
Denham’s a kind of light goose-gray, not big, but it had a strange 
piercingness, not as to shining and glory, but (like a Momus) when 
he conversed with you he looked into your very thoughts; Bacon’s 
a delicate, lively hazel eye, said by circulation-of-the-blood Harvey 
to be like the eye of a viper; and the eyes of Ralph Kettell, president 
of his own college (Trinity, Oxford), sharp and gray, which helped 
to make his aspect terrible and so keep down the juvenilis impetus.” 

Of the notable talk preserved by Aubrey, here are two examples, 
the one illustrating literary history, the other character. “He haz 
often sayd that way (e.g. Mr. Edmund Waller’s) of quibling with 
sence will hereafter growe as much out of fashion and be as riducule 
as quibling with words.’ Aubrey is reporting Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudibras, and the accuracy of his report is corroborated 
by a passage in Butler’s character of “A Quibbler;’ first printed in 
1759.” We must suppose Butler to be speaking soon after the Resto- 

* Tbid., p. 15. % Brief Lives, ed. Clark, I, 71, 220, 348; II, 17, 67, 223. 
® Genuine Remains (1759), II, 207-8. 
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ration. Quibbling with words looks back to the pun of Elizabethan 
times and to their fashion of amplifying words into rhetorical pat- 
terns. Quibbling with sense is almost as brave an attempt to crowd 
a description of “metaphysical” wit into a phrase as is Davenant’s 
“wit is a remoter way of thinking’ And when Butler prophesies the 
decay of this kind of wit, he might almost be prophesying the shift 
in Dryden’s poetry from Annus Mirabilis to Absalom and Achito- 
phel. From a particular angle, Butler has given us a short view of the 
development of seventeenth-century poetry. Quibbling with words 
gave place to quibbling with sense, but it was for Dryden to establish 
the propriety of words and sense. 

My other example is from Aubrey’s voluminous notes on the life 
of his friend and fellow-Malmesburian, Thomas Hobbes: 


He was 40 yeares old before he looked on geometry; which happened 
accidentally. Being in a gentleman’s library . . . Euclid’s Elements lay 
open, and ’twas the 47 El. libri I. He read the proposition. “By God” sayd 
he,“ “This is impossible’ So he reads the demonstration of it, which 
referred him back to such a proposition; which proposition he read. 
That referred him back to another, which he also read. Et sic deinceps, 


that at last he was demonstratively convinced of the trueth. This made 
him in love with geometry. 


It took an exceptional man to question the truth of Euclid’s propo- 
sition or to make such crablike progress in establishing it. 

The many intimate lives, of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, in which conversation is reported, lie beyond the scope of 
this paper. In two of the most famous, the conversation was reported 
from memory, yet it could not have been preserved with more felic- 
ity. Roper in filling his life of More with vivid talk was not fol- 
lowing precedent but the desire of his heart to preserve to posterity 
the image of his father-in-law as it existed in his own mind. He wrote 
twenty years after More’s death, and regretted that many of More’s 
“humble and wise sayings” were “not now in my memory: And 
Burnet, writing shortly after Rochester’s death, did not pretend “to 
have given the formal words that he said, though I have done that 

““He would now and then sweare, by way of emphasis:’ (Brief Lives, ed. Clark, I, 


332.) 
“ Life, ed. E. V. Hitchcock (Early English Text Society), pp. 4, 39. 
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where I could remember them. . . . 1 am not so sure of all I set down 
as said by me, as I am of all said by him to me’”” 

To the modern reader the least interesting of the early collections 
of table talk are those which consist entirely or in the main of 
apothegms or “sentences.’ An apothegm “‘delivering much ina little, 
discovering a man by a word, as a Picture in a Tablet,” is acceptable, 
but in some of these collections the apothegms are mere common- 
places, throwing little or no light upon character and useful only 
to an age which delighted in “sentences” as rhetorical embellish- 
ments. Characteristic collections are Worcesters Apophthegms or 
Witty Sayings of the Right Honourable Henry (Late) Marquess and 
Earl of Worcester (1650) and the “Essays and Discourses Gather’d 
from the Mouth of my Noble Lord and Husband,’ in the fourth 
book of The Life of William Duke of Newcastle (1667). A sentence 
with some spice in it, recorded by the Duchess of Newcastle, sounds 
as if it might have escaped from the book of maxims which La 
Rochefoucauld had given to the world two years earlier: ‘““That he 
had observed, That seldom any person did laugh, but it was at the 
follies or misfortunes of other men, by which we may judg of their 
good natures’ ;“ but the sentence is at odds with the magnanimous 
person whom she had lauded in the preceding books. The man 
whose table talk was most persistently reported in collection after 
collection and edition after edition was the Solomon of Great 
Britain, James I. The title of the earliest collection sufficiently indi- 
cates its contents: Flores Regit. Or, Proverbs and Aphorisms, Divine 
and Moral. As They Were at Several Times upon Sundry Occasions, 
Spoken by His Most Excellent Majesty, James, of Famous Memory 
King of Great Britain. Collected by J. L. S. (1627). Another collec- 
tion, King James His Apophthegms; Or, Table-Talk® (1643), was 


“ Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right Honourable John Earl of Ro- 
chester (1680), pp. 162-63. 

* Comes Facundus (1658), pp. 171-75: “Why Apophthegmes do more move and affect 
others, then set and continued speeches.’ 

PR 197. 

* An earlier example of “table-talk” (in the sense of “the conversation of eminent 
men especially as reproduced in literary form”) than that given by the Oxford English 
Dictionary from Selden’s Table-Talk (1689). The Oxford English Dictionary’s earliest 
example of “table-talk” (‘conversation at the dinner-table”) is dated ca. 1569, and of 
“table-talker” (“one who talks at table”), 1846. But “table-talker” is in Camden’s Re- 
mains (1605), p. 27: “Athenaeus, in his supper-gulls, table-talkers, or Deipnosophistae’ 
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made by his servant, Benjamin Agar, “assiduously collected, as well 
at his Majesties own standing houses, as also in his forraigne prog- 
resse both in England and Scotland, with the sundry times and 
places, when, where, and upon what occasions, or arguments they 
were uttered’ These were not the only collections of his talk,“ and in 
the later half of the century his apothegms were sometimes pub- 
lished, in one volume, with those of Charles I, the Marquess of 
Worcester, Bacon, and More.” 

The taste for collections of table talk was now firmly established, 
and the task of enumerating the collections of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would be arduous. Of the many books of ana made in that cen- 
tury, Spence’s Anecdotes, which Spence once thought of calling 
“Popiana,”’ and the Walpoliana seemed to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to be outstanding. John Pinkerton, the compiler of Walpoliana, 
has left us a useful description of Walpole’s manners and habits in 
the last years of his life, but his record of Walpole’s conversation is 
disappointing. The fault may be Pinkerton’s, or it may be that only 
when Walpole spoke through his pen was he able to give to his gossip 
that spice which flavors the lightest trifles in his letters. Spence’s 
Anecdotes is a much more important book. Spence was an agreeable 
man, not a clever man; a pretty scholar, not a great scholar;“ and it 
is his merit to be a medium through whom the conversation of Pope 
and Bolingbroke and others is transmitted, apparently, without dis- 
tortion. The talk he reports is not wholly about letters; there is 
much about Spence’s pet subject, classical art, and sometimes the 
talk turned on kings and statesmen. (Here is the report of William 
III’s first speech to the English people, when he landed at Torbay 
in 1688: ‘We are come for your good, for all your goods:") But the 


“T have not seen Witty Observations (1643) and Regales aphorismi (1650; edited by 
W. Stratton?), both in the Thomason Collection in the British Museum but not now 
available. For the apothegms printed in The Prince’s Cabala (1715)—in the main, it 
would seem, a conflation of earlier collections—it is claimed that they were collected by 
Sir Thomas Overbury, had never been made public before, and were “really genuine”! 

“Thomas Bayly edited such a collection in 1658—Witty Apophthegms—a copy of 
which is in the Thomason Collection. I have not seen it, but presumably it is the same 
as an edition of 1669 with the same title. Bacon’s Apophthegms was compiled by him- 
self (cf. Huntington Library Quarterly, II, 145, 153), and some of the additions to the 
authentic collection of 1625 found in the collection of 1669 were condemned by Tenison 
(Baconiana [1679], p. 59) as “too infacetious for a Ploughman’s Chimney-Corner:’ 

* Cf. Boswell, ed. G. B. Hill, V, 317; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Toynbee, XI, 175. 

“ Anecdotes, ed. Singer (1820), p. 337. 
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chief distinction of Spence’s collections is the conversation of Pope 
or about Pope. For once, we find Pope speaking his mind without 
“his reputation in his head; as we rarely find him in his letters, 
and from this record of his hours of social ease there emerges a 
kindly benevolent Pope whom we must do our best to reconcile if we 
can with the equally genuine Pope with whose hatreds and strata- 
gems his critics used to be too exclusively concerned. There emerges, 
too, a Pope who is a discerning critic of some of the older poets, like 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. 

Later than the eighteenth century there are few systematic col- 
lections of table talk. The nineteenth century began well enough 
with the table talk of Samuel Rogers, a survival from the eighteenth 
century, with Hazlitt’s record of the conversations of the painter, 
James Northcote (Hazlitt’s flair for remembering the conversation 
he had heard in one company and repeating it “with syllabic exact- 
ness” in the next must have caused much pain and embarrassment 
to his friends”), and with the table talk of Coleridge. But we must 
seek for anecdotes and conversations of eminent Victorians, not in 
collections of ana but in glancing references in diaries, letters, auto- 
biographies, books called “Memories,’ ‘““Reminiscences’—in a hun- 
dred scattered places. If we seek for a reason, we shall say, I suppose, 
that conversation was no longer esteemed as the art which the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries regarded it, and that less and less 
time was devoted to its cultivation. (Statistics could perhaps be col- 
lected for the common rooms of Oxford and Cambridge—the num- 
ber of hours spent there, over his wine, by the Senior Fellow in 
Thomas Warton’s essay in the Jdler for December 2, 1758, bears, 
perhaps, some resemblance to the reality.) But, above all, there was 
the feeling that it was not a gentlemanly thing to report the con- 
versation of one’s friends in their unguarded moments. The loss 
to a biographer is considerable. If Fitzgerald and Spedding had 
taken a record of the ante-laureate days when Tennyson “flash’d his 
random speeches” at the Cock Tavern, ‘Tennyson might have called 
them “literary leeches” or lice that live upon the locks of literature, 
but it would have been easier today to think of him more as a man 
and less as a laureate. 


© Cf. Lives of the Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, III, 160. 
5 C. Lamb, Letters, ed. Lucas (1935), II, 43 (Jan. 12, 1808). 
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Dr. Johnson fancied that in time mankind might come to write 
aphoristically, grow weary of weaving anecdotes into a system, of 
making big books.” But the man he was speaking to, the author of 
the life of Johnson, was supremely right in waiting to weave his ana 
into a system. If Boswell had accepted the invitation of the book- 
seller, Dilly (which he received the day after he had heard of John- 
son’s death), to prepare an octavo volume of 400 pages of Johnson’s 
conversations, he would have produced the best of all collections of 
table talk and perhaps failed to write the best of all biographies. He 
told Dilly that he would write Johnson’s life deliberately, and he 
held his hand for seven years.* 

Boswell, like Johnson, was interested in ana. Among his private 
papers is a collection of his own sayings, called “Boswelliana;’ and 
another recording the caustic comments of his wife—“‘Uxoriana:”™ 
He defends himself from the charge of ungentlemanly behavior, in 
reporting private conversations, by pointing to the usefulness of 
the French and English collections of table talk. “How delighted 
should we have been, if thus introduced into the company of Shake- 
speare and Dryden, of whom we know scarcely any thing but their 
admirable writings! What pleasure would it have given us, to have 
known their petty habits, their characteristick manners, their modes 
of composition, and their genuine opinion of preceding writers and 
of their contemporaries! All these are now irrecoverably lost.” 

Again, when Boswell toward the end of the Life seeks for a parallel 
to the range and force of Johnson’s conversation, he finds it in the 
Menagiana. Ménage and Johnson were scholars whose learning did 
not prevent them from sustaining conversation upon any topic pre- 
sented to them. “If you shew the Menagiana;’ Boswell quotes Bayle 

* Boswell, V, 39. 

5 A. and M. S. Pottle, The Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle 
(1931), No. 94. The Johnsoniana of 1776, which accompanied Boswell and Johnson on 
their trip to Oxford and Ashbourne in that year, was a bookseller’s venture and, said 
Johnson, “a mighty impudent thing’ (Cf. Pottle, No. 576.) Dr. Johnson’s Table Talk, 


which Dilly published in 1798, was selected from Boswell’s Life, during Boswell’s life- 
time and with his approbation. 

* Pottle, Nos. 289, 293; Boswelliana, ed. C. Rogers (1876), pp. 203 ff., 329. Boswell used 
the suffix more loosely when he indorsed as “Divryana” a wrapper for the letters of 
“the gay little Parisienne,’ Mlle Divry. (Cf. C. C. Abbott, A Catalogue of Papers Found 
at Fettercairn House [1936], No. 1384.) 

%® Boswell, V, 414-15. 
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as saying, “you distinguish him from. . . [other] learned men. There 
it appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a thousand good 
things. His memory extended to what was ancient and modern; to 
the court and to the city; to the dead and to the living languages; to 
things serious and things jocose; in a word, to a thousand sorts of 
subjects.”*And we know how Johnson could talk politics with Burke, 
poetry with Goldsmith, law with Boswell, small talk with Mrs. 
Thrale, runts with a countryman, and how he made a very good 
figure before the officers at Fort George by his talk on the granula- 
tion of gunpowder.” 

Selden once said that “no man is the wiser for his learning: it 
may administer matter to work in, or objects to work upon, but wit 
and wisdom are born with a man: Johnson’s talk is better than the 
talk of Ménage, because it has in it less learning and more wisdom. 
The conversation of Ménage, like that of Macaulay, depended for 
its effect upon the stores of a tenacious memory. It is said that one 
day, after he had been entertaining Madame de Rambouillet and 
other ladies with the many agreeable things he had met with in his 
reading, she said to him: “tout ce que vous dites est trés-beau, mon- 
sieur, mais dites-vous quelque chose de vous présentement:”” Every- 
thing that Johnson said had become his own. “Scarce ever any 
concocted his reading into judgement as he did:”” 

Johnson’s talk is also better than the talk of Ménage because it 
is better reported. It was a lucky chance that brought together our 
best talker and our best reporter. The stars are not likely to repeat 
the conjunction. Not every great man is a good talker, and some 
good talk, like some good wine, will not stand the carriage. Lock- 
hart could not have Boswellized Scott, even if he had thought it law- 
ful to do so. Scott’s conversation was overflowing with good sense, 
but it was lacking in point and opinion, too dependent upon the 
geniality and manner of the speaker, the telling gesture, the sparkle 


® Ibid., IV, 429. Cf. Boswell Papers, ed. Scott and Pottle, VIII, 115-16: “there should 
be half a dozen of Ménages in every age to preserve the remarkable sayings which are 
often lost?’ 


** Cf. Boswell, III, 337; V, 124. _™ Table Talk, ed. Reynolds, p. 102. 
* Carpenteriana, in Ana, VII, 101. 


® Part of an extract, from Baker’s Chronicle, which Boswell prefixed to the Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides (1785). 
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of the eye, the lift of the eyebrow, to bear reproduction.” Johnson’s 
talk has bottled well,” and perhaps under Boswell’s care it has not 
lost much of its bouquet. 

In leading the thoughts into domestic privacies, in displaying the 
minute details of daily life, Boswell is following Johnson’s own bio- 
graphical principles. Johnson was all for the general in poetry, but 
in biography he stood for the particular. The particular, however, 
must be characteristic. “I know not well what advantage posterity 
can receive from the only circumstance by which Tickell has dis- 
tinguished Addison from the rest of mankind, the irregularity of 
his pulse?” Tickell made two mistakes: he gave only one particular, 
and it was not significant. The irregularity of Addison’s pulse sets 
up no train of associations, for it is at variance with all that we know 
of Addison’s moral or intellectual character. Coleridge’s devious 
walk from one side of the footpath to the other can be related, as 
Hazlitt relates it, to his instability of purpose, but Addison, of all 
persons, should have had a normal pulse. 

Johnson “diversifies and enlivens” his Lives of the Poets with 
many particulars, but they appear scanty, as the particulars of all 
other biographers must appear scanty, beside the rich documenta- 
tion of Boswell. “By how small a speck does the Painter give life to 
an Eye,’ Boswell observes." Every speck in Boswell helps to give 
life and adds another touch to the portrait. Since the discovery and 
publication of the Boswell Papers, we know how Boswell was able 
to preserve so much of Johnson’s conversation. “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say,’ wrote Geoffrey Scott, “that Boswell regarded his Journal 
as the principal duty and aim of his existence; life unrecorded was 
not life. He goes so far as to make this singular pronouncement: 
‘I should live no more than I can record, as one should not have 
more corn growing than one can get in. There is a waste of good if it 
be not preserved: Boswell did not feel he possessed an experience 
till it was written down; the res gestae were mere preliminaries:”” 
It is now possible to compare the conversations in the Life with the 

% Cf. Lockhart (1837), IV, 151 ff. 


The image is Boswell’s: “We were very hearty, but there was no conversation fit 
for bottling:’ (Boswell Papers, X, 164 [Mar. 30, 1775].) 


*® Rambler, No. 60. * Boswell Papers, VIII,112. ™Jbid., V1, 65; XI, 150. 
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reports which he had made ten years and more ago in his Journal 
or rough notes. In expanding he had, of course, to invent phrasing 
round the key words and the meaning. “Men without restraint are 
insufferable. Were a woman to put out her legs as you do, you'd 
be ready to kick ’em in;’ was smoothed out and impersonalized into, 
‘“‘A man without some degree of restraint is insufferable; but we are 
less restrained than women. Were a woman sitting in company to 
put out her legs before her as most men do, we should be tempted 
to kick them in”; and “Ease of behaviour comes imperceptibly” is 
amplified and rounded into, “An elegant manner and easiness of 
behaviour are acquired gradually and imperceptibly: But Boswell 
was so “impregnated in the Johnsonian aether”’ that he is always in 
character, whereas Mrs. Piozzi with her underlinings and occasional 
debility of diction sometimes makes Johnson speak like herself.” 

The rough materials for the life of Johnson are in Boswell’s Jour- 
nal. “My journal is ready;” he writes, “‘it is in the larder, only to be 
sent to the kitchen, or perhaps trussed and larded a little’ It tells 
the story of his friendship with Johnson but also, with a frankness 
and minuteness equaled only by Pepys, it tells the whole story of his 
life. His Journal has left him “embowelled to Posterity,’ as his wife 
(who hated his journalizing) told him it would.” But the discovery 
of his private papers has authenticated his record of Johnson’s con- 
versations and established more certainly than ever the claim of his 
biography to be the most authentic as well as the fullest and most 
intelligent of all collections of table talk—“‘the Ana of all Anas.” 

® Tbid., VI, 49; Life, II, 53. 

* T am thinking of such reporting as, “one has so little pleasure in reciting the anec- 
dotes of beggary” or “I really never mentioned this foolish story to any body except Dr. 
Taylor, not even to my dear dear Bathurst” (Anecdotes, in Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. 


Hill [1897], 1, 148, 158); but a friend tells me it is unfair to compare Mrs. Piozzi or any 
other reporter with the Incomparable. 


* Boswelliana, ed. Rogers, p. 299. 
® Boswell Papers, X, 254. 
Southey, The Doctor, VII (1847), 347. 
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The Political Career of Sir Richard Temple 
(1634-1697) and Buckingham Politics’ 


By Godfrey Davies 


IR RICHARD TEMPLE'S political career lasted for over forty years. 
He entered Parliament in the first year of the Protectorate and 

he died a member of Parliament eight years after the Revolution of 
1688. He lived during the most turbulent period of English history 
and had a small share in nearly all the great events of those stirring 
times. Rigid consistency was impossible when the political scene 
was transformed so often and so violently, but the suspicion arises 
that ambition inspired many of his changes of front. He was constant 
in upholding the interests of the landed gentry and in seeking to 
augment an insufficient income’ from public funds. In these respects, 
he was typical of many politicians in a corrupt and selfish age. In 
itself, his career would scarcely justify extended study, because it 
could be matched in the careers of more important politicians. What 
is exceptional in a biography of ‘Temple is the full light that can be 
thrown upon the relations of a member of Parliament with his con- 
stituents in a small borough. The letters of Temple’s steward, Wil- 
liam Chaplyn, show how local politics were influenced and often 
controlled by the neighboring squire, and reveal both the bitter- 
ness of party strife and the selfishness of the oligarchy that directed 


‘This article was undertaken at the suggestion of my colleague, Edwin F Gay, who 
wished to write his account of the Temples and their estates without having to deviate 
into Sir Richard’s political activities. He has, however, gone through all the materials 
in the Stowe MSS in the Huntington Library which deal with the Temples down to 
about 1700 and has given me transcripts or references to all the papers that refer to 
Sir Richard’s political career. I gladly acknowledge the great help he has given me. 
I am also indebted to Marion Tinling for copying many letters from the Stowe MSS. 
Unfortunately, this article is necessarily incomplete because the war has made it im- 
possible to consult the Stowe MSS in the British Museum. Judging from the catalogue, 
there are drafts of speeches and other documents that would supplement the material 
in the Huntington Library. 

* Details about Temple’s estate and income will be given in a later article, by Mr. 
Gay. Here it suffices to state that Temple, after prices and rents ceased to rise, found 
his private means inadequate to support the social position to which he aspired. 
Therefore he was a persistent job hunter. Probably extensive investigations would 
prove that other families were in like circumstances, and that their members sought 
relief from pecuniary embarrassment in places or pensions. 


[47] 
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the affairs of a borough. Moreover, the struggle over the Bucking- 
ham charter during the years 1683-88 affords a most valuable ex- 
ample of the actual effect, in a given place, of the arbitrary measures 
of the crown, and shows how a local magnate might use the oppor- 
tunity to replace obnoxious burgesses by his supporters. 

Temple’s first public appointment was as justice of the peace, 
about the beginning of 1654.° More significant was his election in 
the same year as one of the members for Warwickshire in the first 
Parliament of the Protectorate. A petition of the gentlemen and 
freeholders of Warwickshire complained that he had been chosen 
although a minor, and that the sheriff had said openly, at the time 
of the election, that Temple was under age but that he had a dis- 
pensation from Cromwell, and they therefore asked that this elec- 
tion be set aside and another held.‘ No parliamentary decision about 
the petition has survived, but Temple thought it prudent not to take 
his seat at first. A supporter writes from Southam, October 16: “All 
your friends are very much gratified with the news of your admit- 
tance to sit in the House. .. . We are now confident our hopes of good 
to the county by your means will not be frustrated:’ The benefits 
to be expected were changes in the commissions by which the local 
government was then transacted. In particular, ‘Temple’s supporters 
wanted some fit men named as justices of the peace, and especially 
Captain Thomas Wagstaff.” 

At Westminster, Temple took a very modest part in the proceed- 
ings, serving on two committees but doing nothing else of note.’ 
Acquaintances and friends of Temple speak of him as a courtier at 
the time. He is said to have hoped for a place at the Protector’s court, 
and also to have talked of going to Jamaica. But “Sir Richard Tem- 
ple’s purport of going for gold is a thousand times better than hold- 
ing of a trencher, but I doubt he loves sleeping in a whole skin too 


® He paid £2 4s. 6d. for his commission, on May 17, 1654. Stowe MSS. Temple Ac- 
counts. Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1658-1659, p. 2. 

‘Cal. S. P, Dom., 1654, pp. 306-7. Inclosed with the petition was a certificate from 
the registrar of the Parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields that Sir Richard, son of Sir 
Peter Temple, had been baptized Apr. 28, 1634. 

5 Stowe MSS: Sam Andrews to Temple. Quotations throughout this paper have been 
modernized. 

® Commons’ Journals, VII, 387. Cf. ibid., p. 407. One of Temple’s letters to Leveson, 
describing this Parliament, is in Hist. MSS Comm., Fifth Report, p. 171. 
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well to go that far:” This and a later reference to holding a trencher 
suggest that ‘Temple may have received a position in Cromwell's 
household, but no definite information is forthcoming. 

When Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s successor as Protector, called 
a Parliament, ‘Temple was elected for Buckinghamshire, in January, 
1659.’ There are more than a score of references’ attesting his parlia- 
mentary activity. His first recorded speech” proves his dislike of 
militarism and his concern for parliamentary privilege, for which 
he was a great stickler all his life. Perhaps his best-reported speech 
concerns the House of Lords, or the ‘“‘other house; as it was called. 
By the Humble Petition and Advice, the Protector had been given 
the power to nominate the members of the House of Lords and had 
used the power to fill it with his supporters, mainly officers and 
relatives. When the question was before the House whether the 
Commons should transact business with the Lords, Temple joined in 
the debate. In reply to the arguments that the new Lords created by 
Cromwell had not enough landed estates to make them powerful, 
he urged that they were the more suitable for that reason, because 
the old Lords with their great estates had overbalanced the Com- 
mons. All that was necessary was that they had a sufficiency to keep 
them from dependence on employment by the Protector. He also 
argued against hereditary right. Hereditary peers, he said, “must 
only serve the interests of the chief magistrate to advance their pos- 
terity. That continues them still in dependency upon him: After 
expressing the hope that the extraordinary army now on foot would 
in time be disbanded, he went on to propose that the House and the 
Protector should recall the old peers who had served faithfully"— 
which was in fact done. From this speech it seems that Temple shared 
the dislike of the peerage felt by many country gentlemen. 

Temple spoke most frequently on the question whether first the 
Scotch and then the Irish representatives should be allowed to take 


"Margaret M. Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family (1899), III, 227-28; cf. ibid., 
pp. 416, 463. 

* According to a marginal note by Chaplyn to some accounts, the election expenses 
seem to have amounted to about £8. 

®In Thomas Burton’s Diary. 


* Against Major Audley, who had affronted two members of Parliament. (Burton, 
III, 41.) 


™ Burton, IV, 40-41. 
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their seats. By the Humble Petition and Advice Scotland and Ireland 
were each represented by thirty members, who were to all intents 
and purposes nominees of the English government. If allowed to 
keep their seats they would constitute a solid phalanx of voters for 
the Protector. Therefore, all who wished to harass the government 
did their utmost to prevent, or at least delay, the admission of the 
Scotch and Irish members. It fell to Temple’s lot to move “‘that the 
Scotch and Irish members withdraw:’ Ostensibly at least, Temple 
objected to their presence on a highly technical ground—that the 
Petition and Advice did not require representation from the three 
nations (England, Scotland, and Ireland), but merely that repre- 
sentatives should be summoned as often as the affairs of the nation 
(England) shall require. 

Imperfect as the notes of the speeches delivered in this Parliament 
are, the general impression they convey of Temple as a speaker who 
avoids broad issues and bases his arguments upon precedents and 
the letter of the law is in conformity with the tenor of his whole po- 
litical life. However, the times were unsuitable for technicalities, 
because measures had to be decided not by precedents of the past 
but by the needs of the present. In any case an end was put to the 
debates by the army leaders who forced Richard to dissolve Parlia- 
ment in April, 1659. 

Apparently Temple’s opposition to Richard ingratiated him with 
the leaders of the coalition of the army and the Rump which ruled 
England after Richard Cromwell had resigned the protectorship in 
May. He was named one of the commissioners for the militia in 
Buckinghamshire in July and was a member of the committee to 
raise an assessment in the same county in the following January.” 

Temple seems to have shared the indignation most Englishmen 
felt when the army leaders turned out the Rump in October, and 
he welcomed Monck’s march from Scotland to restore parliamentary 
government. Hearing on January 26 that Monck was to be at Stony 
Stratford that night, he sent round a letter to the gentlemen, min- 
isters, freeholders, and others of the three hundreds of Buckingham- 
shire, urging them to sign a petition for the restoring of the excluded 


12 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait, II, 1320, 
1364. 
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members “and the making this a full and free Parliament;’ and to 
attend the delivery of the petition to Monck.* When the gentlemen 
of Buckinghamshire met Monck, Sir Richard seems to have made a 
very outspoken address, because one of the colonels told him that 
“he would fain hold a trencher again to a single person, as he had 
done to Oliver, but it must not be:* A republican, Thomas Scot, 
executed soon after the Restoration, is said to have turned to Tem- 
ple, after he had spoken long and well, and told him “that he would 
first take up the sword, as old as he was, before the things they peti- 
tioned for, should be granted?” 

Temple’s outspoken words were probably responsible for a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons that he should be sent for, in safe 
custody, by the sergeant at arms. However, two weeks later the mem- 
bers of Parliament who had remained excluded since Pride’s Purge, 
in 1648, were allowed to take their places, and on the same day 
Temple was ordered to be discharged.” 

His bold speech seemed likely to gain him a seat in Parliament. 
A correspondent wrote to him, March 4, 1660: “I must also acquaint 
you that most of the good people of this side the country are mighty 
desirous to make choice of you for one of the knights of this county, 
and when you come into these parts you will be pressed much to 
stand for it, for you have got a great deal of honour in that excellent 
speech you made at Stony Stratford and standing up so gallantly as 
you did in that nick of time for the good of poor England:’” He was 
named in one of the two returns for Buckingham, but the House 
decided in favor of the other return. 

Though he clearly felt that his services deserved some reward, 
all he received for his small share in the Restoration was his creation 
as a Knight of the Bath at the coronation of Charles IT.” He applied 
to the Secretary of State, Sir William Morrice, who willingly spoke 


8 Copy of letter, Jan. 26, in Temple’s correspondence in the Stowe MSS. 

“Hist. MSS Comm., Leyborne-Popham MSS, p. 208. 

'* John Price, The Mystery and Method of His Majesty’s Happy Restauration, in F. 
Maseres, Select Tracts, p. 755. 

*C. J., VII, 836, 847. 

" Richard Burton to Temple, in Stowe MSS. This letter illustrates the keen competi- 
tion for membership in Parliament. A Mr. Dormer, a Mr. Ingoldsby, and a Mr. Green- 
field all “labour to be chosen here [Buckingham]:’ 

' Apr. 23, 1661. (W. A. Shaw, Knights of England, I, 164.) 
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to Charles II on Temple’s behalf. ‘The result was very discouraging. 
“T wish I could give you such an account of the transaction as might 
suit with your desires and correspond with that affection I have for 
you, but I find the umbrage wherein you stand toward His Majesty 
is neither easily nor suddenly to be removed or cleared. Time may 
do much and your patient and silent submission, but especially your 
readiness and diligence in acting in whatsoever may occur in the 
King’s service may disperse the clouds and set you in better light: 
How Temple had offended the easygoing king is unknown, but he 
may have been one of those who angered Charles by demanding 
tangible recognition of their loyalty. ““They were observed,’ Claren- 
don states, “‘to be most importunate who had deserved least:’” 

When the Convention Parliament was dissolved Temple again 
sought the suffrages of Buckingham.” No contemporary report seems 
to have survived of the election of 1661, but a pamphlet of 1679, said 
to have been written by Temple himself, gives one account of it. 
After the dissolution of the Convention Parliament the burgesses 
had severally pledged their support to Sir Richard Temple and Sir 
William Smith as their representatives in the next Parliament. The 
Duke of Buckingham, however, persuaded Temple to support his 
secretary, Matthew Clifford, whereupon Smith joined forces with 
John Dormer. The latter two candidates, finding their interest too 
weak, promised that they would build a town hall, which was badly 
needed. ‘Temple, having notice, wrote a letter from London that he 
hoped those gentlemen had no design to stand for burgesses, since 
such practices would make the election illegal and void, for which 
reason he hoped the town would not expect him to follow their 
example. Nevertheless, Dormer laid down £300, and Smith prom- 

19 Stowe MSS, Morrice to Temple, Aug. 13, 1660. 

2 Clarendon, Life, I, 302. Another reason may be concealed in a brief reference in 
Cal. S. P, Dom. (Aug. 25, 1660) to “one of the King’s pictures stolen by Lady Temple, 
Sir Richard Temple’s mother, from the Queen’s closet?’ 

* By a charter granted by Queen Mary in 1554, Buckingham was a “free borough 
corporate;’ consisting of a bailiff and twelve principal (or capital, or chief) burgesses, 
each to have lands to the clear value of 13s. 4d., or be worth in goods and chattels £20. 
The first bailiff and the twelve principal burgesses were named in the charter and 
given the right to fill vacancies in their own ranks by electing one or more persons 
inhabiting the borough and qualified as above. They were empowered to choose “two 


discreet and honest men which shall be burgesses of our Parliament and of our heirs 
and successors.’ 
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ised the other £300. Thereupon, a friend of Temple’s, being ap- 
proached by the bailiff and burgesses and apprehending that if 
Temple did nothing they would suddenly change their attitude, 
said that he would, without waiting for Temple’s authorization, start 
building one half of the hall, provided the two rival candidates 
would build the other half. He therefore bought up timber to the 
amount of £40. Temple disowned his friend’s well-meant interfer- 
ence on his behalf, and told the bailiff and burgesses that he neither 
could nor would engage in this or any like measure, whether they 
would choose him or not. In consequence, he could count upon only 
six of the thirteen voters, and Dormer five, and the competition who 
should get the remaining two was very hot between them. Temple 
succeeded in doing so, but unfortunately the pamphlet is completely 
silent on how he achieved that desirable result. Apparently the £40 
worth of timber was Jeft in the town and at a later date given to the 
inhabitants to be used as they saw fit. 

The pamphlet would if trustworthy completely exonerate Tem- 
ple. There is good reason, however, to believe that the incident was 
not quite so innocent as here represented. Among the Stowe manu- 
scripts is an undated draft or copy ofa letter, from Temple to Burton, 
which seems to refer to this election. Temple expresses his surprise 
that the burgesses of Buckingham should have been disappointed 
at his failure hitherto to make any definite offer to benefit the town. 
He explains that he is waiting to find out what Mr. Dormer and 
Colonel Smith propose, because if he made his proposition first this 
would teach them how to outdo him. “If I had offered never so much 
ithad been in their power to have given more and blasted my propo- 
sitions; besides, that way of outbidding one another will look so like 
a bartering for their votes and not a freewill offering that I fear it 
may give anybody an opportunity to call both them and us in ques- 
tion and vitiate election.’ Therefore, Burton was authorized to as- 
sure the burgesses that ‘Temple would promise to give more than 
either of the other candidates or that he would give them a town hall, 
though it be all at his own cost. “If you see reason for it and so engage 
in this or any other matter as far as for £400 for the good of the town, 
I will see it paid rather than be outdone’ The rest of the letter is 
obscure, but Temple seems to ask Burton to manage the matter 
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handsomely as from himself and to hint that the burgesses might be 
given something for themselves in addition to the gift to the town. 
That men believed the election to have been won by a promise to 
provide lumber to build the town hall is proved by the sobriquet 
that henceforth clung to him—“Sir Timber Temple’ 

The next episode in Temple’s life is rather obscure. According to 
a very hostile account, where he is said to have been one of Crom- 
well’s domestic servants, he had fastened a great friendship upon 
the Earl of Bristol, whom he had persuaded that he could carry any- 
thing in the Commons. Thereupon he was introduced to the King 
and well received. ‘All the honest party of the House were strongly 
unsatisfied with the King making any use of this fellow who really 
was unable to carry anything for his master’s satisfaction’ Temple 
is then said to have made an offer that if the King would leave his 
business with Temple and his friends he should be granted a large 
supply for present needs and a permanent addition to his revenues. 
The King thought the undertaking was ridiculous, was not shy of 
talking of it, and was persuaded to acquaint the House with it.” 

In June, 1663, the King informed the House of Commons that 
he had received a message 
that Sir Richard Temple was sorry His Majesty was offended with him 
that he could not go along with them that had undertaken his business 
in the House of Commons; but, if His Majesty would take his advice, 
and intrust him and his friends, he would undertake his business should 


be effected, and revenue settled, better than he could desire—if the 
courtiers did not hinder it. 


First Temple and then the House requested the name of the person 
responsible for the message, and learned that Bristol was responsi- 
ble. The Earl addressed the House, which then voted that Temple 
was Cleared and should have the leave of the House to petition His 
Majesty for his favor.” 

According to a draft of a petition among the Stowe manuscripts, 
Temple acknowledged the grace and favor he had received in the 
past from the King and expressed the hope that, now the House of 
Commons had acquitted him of sending the message recently dis- 
cussed, he would be restored to “Your Majesty’s good opinion” (July 


22 Dorothea Townshend, George Digby, Second Earl of Bristol, pp. 223-24. 
%C. J., VIII, 502-3, 507, 511-12, 514-15. See, further, Appendix. 
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4, 1663).“ Apparently the petition was ineffective, because next 
month ‘Temple learned that he was dismissed from his position as 
deputy lieutenant.” He was also removed from the panel of justices 
of the peace, about the same time. Forthwith, he opposed the court 
ona very sensitive point. He urged the retention in the new triennial 
act of the machinery for calling Parliament together at the expira- 
tion of the three years, in case the King neglected to summon it.” 

According to a letter among the Verney papers, William Prynne 
spoke most desperately against the Triennial Bill as originally passed 
in 1641 (with the machinery mentioned above) and Temple as des- 
perately for it. 


And if all be true, [Temple] made a very coxcombing of Prynne, con- 
founding him demonstratively, causing several acts to be read, showing 
his palpable mistakes and wilful perverting the text, and that the bill 
was not an act of grace, but the people’s right, and ought not to be de- 
nied them; nay, that it was a condescension in the Parliament and a 
waiving of part of their right, by taking a triennial when an annual 
Parliament was their due by former acts of Parliament, which he caused 
to be read, for which you may be sure he is farther become a Whitehall 
favourite, the clean contrary way.” 


Four years later ‘Temple brought in another bill for a triennial 
Parliament, which was, we are told, “condemned by all moderate 
men... it was composed of strange and very dangerous heads to take 
away the King’s power and prerogative of calling Parliament: In 
other words, it restored the machinery for summoning Parliament 
if the King neglected to do so after a lapse of three years. According 
to another account, ‘from that time the gentleman [Temple] that 
brought it in did not increase his interest in the House: An indi- 
rect vote of censure was passed on him by the resolution that no bill 
of this nature should be tendered to the House without leave and 
order.” 

** See Cal. S. PR, Dom., under date July 1, 1663. 


* Stowe MSS, Bridgewater to Temple, Aug. 17, 166[3]. Cf. Secretary Coventry to 


Bridgewater, Mar. g, 1680, signifying the royal approval of Temple as deputy lieuten- 
ant for Buckinghamshire. (Cal. S. R, Dom.) 


* Pepys’ Diary, Mar. 26, 1664; C. J., VIII, 526. 

Hist. MSS Comm., Seventh Report, p. 484. 

* The Diary of John Milward, ed. Caroline Robbins, pp. 189-90. 
* Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of Commons, I, 82. 

” Ibid., p. 84 (Feb. 18, 1668). 
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Temple now allied himself with the parliamentary faction op- mo 
posed to Clarendon. That nobleman, referring to the end of 1666, cou 
stated that there was an alliance between some discontented mem- All 
bers of the House of Lords, the chief of them being the Duke of ex 
Buckingham, and some members of the Commons sely 


who made themselves remarkable by opposing all things which were wh 
proposed in that House for the King’s service, or which were like to be the 
grateful to him, as Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Seymour, and Mr. Garro- the 
way, and Sir Robert Howard; who were all bold speakers and meant to face 
make themselves considerable by saying, upon all occasions, what wiser r 
men would [not], whatever they thought.” én 
The object of this alliance was to drive Clarendon from office. Tem- “ch 
ple took a leading part in the Commons when articles of impeach- wo! 
ment were drawn up against Clarendon. He argued that Clarendon cus 
had been guilty of treason because he had given advice against the wol 
established government in order to overthrow it, contrary to the per 
Treason Act of Edward III.” The refusal of the Lords to commit inc 
Clarendon to the Tower on a general charge of treason led to a dis- boc 
pute, between the two Houses, which infuriated Temple, but before the 
the question was settled Clarendon fled to France and an act of aga 
banishment was passed against him. Temple’s vindictiveness was a Ca 
not satisfied and he urged that Clarendon, if he failed to appear on f 
a given day to answer the charges against him, should be degraded pre 
of his honors and stripped of his lands.” con 
Temple maintained his aggressive attitude toward the court. He Chi 
and Edward Seymour moved that the Triple Alliance with the poi 
United Provinces and Sweden be read openly in the House of Com- dep 
mons, but the Solicitor-General said it was an unreasonable thing livi 
to ask, “as if foreign princes should not enter into and make a league saic 
with the King of England without the approbation and consent of be | 
the House of Commons.’ These gentlemen then retracted and ex- shiy 
plained that they only wanted to know how many ships the league [ 
obliged England to fit out this summer.” 167 
Temple returned to the charge, however, during a debate on a 85 | 

“] 


3 The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, Written by Himself, pp. 950-51. 
2 Milward, pp. 114, 121-22; Grey, I, 31. 


8 Milward, pp. 129-30; Grey, I, 65-66. ** Milward, pp. 191-92. conv: 
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motion for a grant of supply to fit out the fleet so that assistance 
could be given to the Dutch, if need be, according to the Triple 
Alliance. His argument was that the Dutch could not reasonably 
expect help from the English, who last year could not help them- 
selves—referring no doubt to the disastrous laying up of the fleet, 
which permitted the Dutch to enter the Thames. The necessity by 
the terms of the treaty of raising money should first be stated and 
then if money had to be raised “let it be done without grinding the 
faces of the people’”” 

A vote for raising £300,000 was passed but agreement on the 
method was difficult. Temple argued that the excise was a very 
“chargeable way of collection” and created an army of officials. It 
would be better, he thought, to collect the duty, if imposed, at the 
customs house. On a later occasion Temple argued that a subsidy 
would be better than a land tax. Subsidies, he said, were levied upon 
personal estates and were usually accompanied with a poll tax that 
included all with profitable employment. However, the subsidy 
book must be altered because at present it bore little relation to 
the true value of estates. When the same subject afterward came up 
again, he remarked that land had fallen in value a third and that 
a capital levy of ten shillings in a hundred pounds was too high.” 

Another bill in which Temple was keenly interested was one to 
prevent seditious conventicles or meetings of more than five non- 
conformists for purposes of worship otherwise than according to the 
Church of England. To his credit, Temple opposed the measure. He 
pointed out that the first Conventicle Act, which had lapsed, had 
deprived dissenting ministers and schoolmasters of the means of 
living within the law, so they only broke the act to get bread. He 
said he had a proviso that dissenters who lived peaceably should not 
be persecuted simply for absence from an Anglican place of wor- 
ship.” 

During a considerable part of the two years from June, 1668, to 
1670, Temple was on the Continent, where he apparently succeeded 

* Feb. 26, 1668. (Grey, I, 93-94.) 


* [bid., pp. 99, 321-32, 325. In 1677 Temple again spoke in favor of subsidies as fairer 
than a land tax. (Ibid., V, 180-81.) 


* Ibid., I, 228. Cf. p. 162, where he urged that the number necessary to constitute a 
conventicle should be increased. 
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in ingratiating himself with Charles’s sister, the famous “Madame” 
He was also active in forwarding the interests of his brother-in-law, 
John Doddington, and kept in touch with the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Arlington. 

In 1671 he took an active part in a dispute, between the two houses 
of Parliament, involving a very important constitutional point— 
whether the House of Lords could alter a money bill. The Lords 
amended a grant by lowering the duty on sugar. ‘Temple was at one 
with his fellow members in denying the right of the Upper House 
to more than simple acceptance or rejection of a financial bill. ‘Tem- 
ple said that if this reduction of a duty were tolerated “the Lords 
will tell the world they are fitter judges of what the people may give 
than we. Would advise you to assert your right; that the Lords taking 
upon them to alter any rate, after it is adjusted by the House of 
Commons, is a breach of privilege’”” 

Up to now, Temple’s attitude in Parliament had been fairly con- 
sistent. He had opposed the court whenever an opportunity offered. 
Whether he was sincere is hard to say. It is likely that he hoped to 
make himself so prominent as an opponent of the court that the 
King would mitigate or even silence his opposition by the grant of 
a lucrative position. If such was his design, he was now successful. A 
contemporary notes that Temple and some of his associates “openly 
took leave of their former party, and fell to head the King’s busi- 
ness’’—that is, grant of supplies.” The same writer also notes that the 
number of courtiers was increased by “the apostate patriots, who 
were bought off for that turn, some at six, others ten, one at fifteen 
thousand pounds in money, besides with offices, lands, and rever- 
sions to others, that ’tis a mercy they gave not away the whole land 
and liberty of England:’" Temple now began to taste the sweets of 
office. On May 30, 1671, a warrant was issued for a commission to 
him to be one of the Council for Foreign Plantations, though ap- 


% Cal. S. PR, Dom., June 5, 1668, Oct. 18, 1669, June 13, 1670; Hist. MSS Comm., 
Various, II, 138-39, 141, 147, 151. 

* Grey, I, 437. 

4° Marvell to William Ramsden, Nov. 28, 1670. Cf. Stowe MSS, letter from John 
Doddington to Temple, Mar. 6, 1672. In this letter Doddington expresses his delight 
at hearing from Arlington that Temple was “gracious with the King and that 
His Majesty is sensible you have served him this session. I know the rest will follow: 
" Tbid., Aug. 6, 1671. 
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parently it was not granted till June 7, and even then there was some 
delay before it was formally entered.“ ‘Temple drew no salary for 
this position, but soon received one more lucrative. On March 23, 
1672, he was named a Commissioner of the Customs at a salary of 
£2,000, to commence from the previous Christmas.* Later the salary 
seems to have been reduced to £1,200 per annum. Temple’s changed 
attitude toward the court at once became manifest. He was a stout 
defender of the Declaration of Indulgence which Charles II had 
issued, in 1672, to suspend the penal statutes in religion. Temple’s 
defense was that the Declaration would invite foreign Protestants 
to settle in the nation, and that the Declaration should not be re- 
voked until a remedy was provided for the relief of dissenting breth- 
ren. In answer to an address from the Commons protesting against 
the Declaration, the King expressed surprise that they should ques- 
tion his power in ecclesiastical affairs, whereupon Temple moved 
that the King should be promptly thanked for his message “fraught 
with so much condescension.’ On the contrary the Commons voted 
another address, pointing out that the crown had no power to sus- 
pend penal laws and that it had never been claimed or exercised 
by his predecessors. Temple tried to speak against this address but 
could not get a hearing. He appealed to the Speaker, who drily re- 
marked, ‘It is not in my power to prevail with the House to hear 
you.“ He persevered in his support of a limited toleration and op- 
posed“ the famous Test Act, which made taking the sacrament ac- 
cording to the Anglican rites and subscribing a declaration against 
transubstantiation prerequisites for political office. He tried to ex- 
empt from the ‘Test Act servants of the Queen, the Roman Catholic 
Catherine of Braganza.“ When the dissatisfaction of the Commons 
at the royal maladministration found vent in a proposal to print 
the addresses concerning grievances and the royal answer, ‘Temple 


“ Cal. S. PR, Dom., under May and June, 1671; Charles M. Andrews, British Commit- 
tees, Commissions and Councils on Trade and Plantations (1908), pp. 97-98. 

* Calendar of Treasury Books, II, 1054, 1241. 

“Grey, II, 12, 28, 36, 45, 57, 68. 

* Tbid., p. 99. Inasmuch as Temple had earlier opposed the Conventicle Act, his at- 
titude toward the Declaration of Indulgence and the Test Act was consistent. But he 
may have opposed the Conventicle Act because he was already veering toward the 
court. At that time his leader, Buckingham, was in favor of toleration. 


“ Tbid., pp. 142-43. 
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was against the proposal. “You would not let your transactions be 
printed in newsbooks; you have decried the printing, begun in the 
Long Parliament, as of ill consequence; let these things, like appeals 
to the people, be avoided’”" 

Temple was not, however, a perfect courtier, because he attacked 
the tyrannical government of Scotland by Lauderdale,“ and sup- 
ported, in January, 1674, a bill designed to prevent the imprison- 
ment of Englishmen in remote parts, even beyond the sea, where 
the writ of habeas corpus did not run.“ In 1675 he spoke on the 
state of the nation, calling attention to the evils of pluralities and 
of such ministers as forgot their sacred calling but remembered their 
salaries.” 

During the discussion of a bill to prevent the exportation of wool, 
he said the best way was to allow yarn to be exported.” Referring to 
a well-known project of James I, he said: 


When you withheld your white cloths from Holland, you set up that 
manufacture there. The dyers could not live, and so they set up that man- 
ufacture. Could they have your yarns they would not be so greedy of 
your wool, and so destroy that manufacture abroad. . . . But what's 
above all, we encourage not the manufacture of cloth by our wear. We 
usually had suits and clothes of the same cloth, which was a great con- 
sumption of the wool, and now we wear stuff and silks. If you there- 
fore destroy not the wear of French manufacture, you spoil all trade at 
home.” 


A speech—unfortunately not reported—in a committee for supply 
seems to have been roughly handled by subsequent speakers. One 
of the most prominent members, Sir William Coventry, said he 
only rose on account of what fell from Temple—viz., “If the King 
heard you he would give you no thanks.’ He showed, or tried to 
show, that Temple had made a distinction between the King and 
his people, and hoped that the House would recognize no such dis- 

“Tbid.,p.175. “Ibid. pp. 242-43. “ Ibid., p. 365. 

” Tbid., III, 348. On a later occasion he expressed himself in favor of a high property 
qualification—£500 per annum—for members of Parliament. He added: “And restrain 
all charges, and expenses, that elections may be free:’ (Ibid., p. 239.) He opposed a bill 
for releasing constituencies from all wages due to members. He felt it reflected upon 


members to discharge by law the wages nominally due to them, and would prefer 
members voluntarily to surrender their claims. (Ibid., IV, 3.) 


5 [bid., WI, 430. ™Ibid., pp. 430-31. 
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tinction. Apparently Temple made a personal explanation, for Sir 
William Coventry went on, jestingly: “Because it will tend to the 
shortening your time, and quieting the House, that he should be 
in the wrong rather than Temple, he will confess himself so:’ This 
remark suggests that Temple was a contentious, prolix, and unpopu- 
lar speaker. The next member to address the House began with the 
remark, “Because His Majesty says so, Temple may well say so too” 
This sounds like a taunt at the obsequious votes officeholders gave.” 

On the other hand, Sir Richard Temple was appointed chairman 


' of a grand committee on supply, after a close division,” the choice 


suggesting recognition of Temple’s knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and precedents. Perhaps his anxiety to observe old forms 
may have joined with his eagerness to please the crown in inducing 
him to oppose tacking to a grant of money an appropriation of the 
customs to the support of the navy. Temple pointed out that, in the 
early days of Parliament, the king might make what kind of answer 
in Parliament he pleased, but gradually he had to give a direct assent 
or refusal to parliamentary bills. But if bills with two different ob- 
jects were tacked together, the king must either reject both and lose 
his revenue, or accept an unpalatable measure to secure his revenue. 
This, Temple felt, was a direct innovation.” In the parliamentary 
session of 1677, he denounced a member’s granting protection to 
individuals not his menial servants. He urged members to be care- 
ful to follow precedents in whatever they did—otherwise posterity 
would not justify them. ““To protect a gentleman of £200 a year, 
for a man’s menial servant, is an extraordinary thing. That servant 
rather kept his master than the master him. I would go as high in 
this censure as any man, but would be uniform in it?’* 

In 1678 occurred one of the strangest phenomena in English his- 
tory—the so-called Popish Plot. Titus Oates and other perjured 
witnesses testified that the Roman Catholics had formed a plot to 
murder the King, and thus leave the way open for the succession of 
his brother, the Duke of York, a Roman Catholic. The effect of Oates’s 
revelations was disastrous to the court and to the Lord Treasurer, 
Danby, who had laboriously built up a court party in the Commons, 


8 Tbid., IV, 122-24. ® Tbid., pp. 185-86. 
% Andrew Marvell, Complete Works, II, 511. % Grey, V, 55- 
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largely through bribery or jobbery. Temple had belonged to Danby’s 
faction. In a list of some two hundred supporters of the court, drawn 
up apparently about April, 1678, his name appears and he is further 
distinguished as a speaker.” During the next year he adhered to the 
party to which his interests attached him. When Charles II rejected 
a bill to raise the militia as protection against the alleged Roman 
Catholic plotters, because he refused to part with the control of the 
militia, ‘though it were but for half an hour;’ an animated debate 
ensued. Temple tried to pour oil on the troubled waters by urging 
that members had overlooked the reasons for the King’s rejecting 
the bill, and he declared that, for himself, he would not dispute the 
King’s prerogative.” 

Later in the session, Temple’s patron, Danby, was impeached, be- 
cause he had, at the King’s command, written letters to Montagu, 
English ambassador at Paris, demanding French money as the price 
of continued neutrality in the European war. Temple did not ven- 
ture to resist the general torrent of condemnation aroused by the 
reading of these letters in the Commons. When, however, Danby 
sent to the House letters from Montagu, ‘Temple was careful to point 
out that Montagu had shown himself very ready to try to extort 
money from France, if a favorable treaty to end the European war 
could be obtained—Charles II being the mediator.” Such extenua- 
tions were in vain: Danby was dismissed from office and sent to the 
Tower. The party he had so laboriously built up now fell to pieces. 
At the general election early in 1679—the first for eighteen years— 
the wrath of the electors was visited upon the court party, and 
among others Temple lost his seat, mainly through the intervention 
of his erstwhile patron, the Duke of Buckingham.” The populace, 
at least, must have had a merry time, because at every inn or ale- 
house Temple supplied a hogshead, or more, of ale, a pound of to- 


bacco, and a gross of pipes.” 


57 FE, §. de Beer, “Members of the Court Party in the House of Commons, 1670-1678; 
in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XI (1933-34), 19. 

5 Grey, VI, 305. ™Jbid., p. 361. 

* Lord Latimer stood with him. (Hist. MSS Comm., Fitzherbert MSS, p. 13.) 

* Stowe MSS, bill dated Feb. 7, 1678/9. A hogshead of beer cost £2, a pound of 
tobacco and a gross of pipes, 3s. 2d. The fragmentary nature of the account prevents 
any calculation of the total cost of Buckingham electioneering at this and other 
contests. 
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At the second election of 1679 the Duke of Buckingham and other 
members of the country party made a most determined effort to pre- 
vent the election, for the town of Buckingham, of Temple and of 
Latimer, Danby’s son and heir. The election at Buckingham be- 
came, therefore, almost a national issue, but local feelings were also 
unusually bitter. Though there were only thirteen electors, expenses 
ran high. On the day of the election, Temple gave a dinner at the 
Cross Keys, which cost him £14 gs., and six days later another, no 
doubt to celebrate the victory, at the Red Lion, which cost £17 155.” 

Temple and Latimer were elected by the narrowest possible mar- 
gin. At the county election, on the other hand, the opponents of the 
court were triumphant, though the attempt was made to defeat them 
by a well-tried device. The day of election was originally fixed for 
August 20, 1679, at Aylesbury,” but adjourned without notice until 
the next day, at Buckingham. The gentry and freeholders duly as- 
sembled at Aylesbury, and then learned of the adjournment. At 
once, the Duke of Buckingham and the two candidates, Thomas 
Wharton and John Hampden, arranged for refreshments and trans- 
portation for all on foot. About 4,000 horse, with drums beating, 
were led by the Duke to Winslow, where they spent the night. The 
next morning they were joined by 2,000 more and marched through 
Buckingham town, shouting, “No timber Temple! No traitor’s son! 
No pensioner! No papist! No betrayers of their country!” There- 
upon, Wharton and Hampden were elected without opposition.” 

This great victory did not satisfy the resentment aroused by the 
previous election of Temple and Latimer for Buckingham. The at- 
tempt was made to disqualify Temple by proving him a papist. 
According to Sir Richard’s own account, Barton, “a beggarly, idle, 
lewd fellow, notorious for pilfering and stealing, for which he hath 


62 


It is interesting to compare the expenses for the earlier election in 1679. Then a 
dinner at the Cross Keys cost only £3 7s. 10d., beer and tobacco for four days adding 
£3 19s., plus 8s. for 24 horses’ “‘strawing and hay:’ But it must be remembered that the 
accounts for these and later elections are incomplete and that Temple probably spent 
more than the surviving figures show. 


* According to a letter from John Verney to Sir Ralph Verney, July 17, 1679, Temple 
tried to secure the writ and to have the assizes held at Buckingham but the Duke of 
Buckingham had persuaded Charles that they should be at Aylesbury. (Hist. MSS 
Comm., Seventh Report, p. 4704.) 


“A Letter from a Freeholder of Buckinghamshire. 
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been several times apprehended, and once for a greater felony;’ hear- 
ing some gentlemen discoursing, in an inn, about the election, said, 
‘What? Is Sir Richard chosen? Why! he is a papist. I have seen him 
at Mass at my Master Digby’s at Gothurst” twenty and twenty time?’ 
When Sir John Busby, one of the defeated candidates, heard of this, 
he sent for Barton, took his information upon oath, and spread it 
all over the country and kingdom, but, though a justice of the peace, 
never presented it at the assizes. Temple brought an action and re- 
covered £500 damages against Barton. He would not have taken 
him in execution had Barton not tried to bribe witnesses to swear 
they had seen Temple at Mass. ‘Thus provoked, Sir Richard brought 
a second action against Barton, for subornation of perjury. Wit- 
nesses asserted that Barton offered an innkeeper twenty guineas to 
go to London and testify against Temple, but the innkeeper replied: 
“What? Do you talk of twenty guineas, Barton? You are not worth 
twenty pence’ Thereupon, Barton was convicted on July 25, 1682, 
of subornation of perjury, and stood in the pillory at Aylesbury. 

Temple took a keen interest in the humiliation of his enemy and 
asked Chaplyn to send some Buckingham boys to hoot at and make 
sport of Barton. Chaplyn took, instead, six lusty men and found they 
were far too few to confront the forty shabby fellows ready to strike 
the breath out of the body of anyone reviling Barton. Several of 
Chaplyn’s followers were put in the cage by halberdiers or con- 
stables. Moreover, Thomas Barnwell, the undersheriff, had told 
Chaplyn of the judge’s order, at the assizes, that nothing should be 
thrown at Barton. Chaplyn replied that he had heard the judge 
declare only that he was not for the barbarous way of throwing 
turnips but he himself thought that dirt and rotten eggs were usual, 
and not to be regarded as barbarous; but Barnwell said positively 
nothing must be thrown.” 

Barton was then cast into Aylesbury jail, where he, and his family 
at Newport, “hath been maintained at a far better rate than he could 
afford to live when he was out, by those that prompted this business, 
until recently he was transferred to the Fleet, where he turned Ro- 


% ].e., Gayhurst, Bucks. 
% Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Nov. 19, 1682. 
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man Catholic again.” He was released in 1688, after a fine of 20 
marks had been paid.” 

Much more interesting was an action Temple brought against 
Henry Robinson, and others, for publishing false, seditious, scan- 
dalous, and defamatory libels. One was “The Sale of Esau’s Birth- 
right; or, The New Buckingham Ballad;’ probably the best election 
ballad extant for the century. The other was “ A Mild but Search- 
ing Expostulatory Letter from the Poor and Plain-Dealing Farmers 
of the Neighbouring Villages to the Men of Buckingham,’ in which 
the bailiff and burgesses who had elected Temple and Latimer were 
called fools and madmen for betraying their country. Although the 
outcome of the legal proceedings cannot, apparently, be ascertained 
from the Temple papers in the Huntington Library, the ballad de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It laments 

That beef and ale should yet prevail 
You need no longer wonder, 


For men of wit must still submit 
To fools of greater number. 


It describes Latimer as a gaudy youth and the son of a reprobate 
father. Of Temple it says: 


Our prating knight doth owe his call 

To timber, and his lady, 

Though one goes longer with town-hall 
Than t’other with her baby. 


Of the bailiff, George Dancer, a tanner, it is said 


That for a load of Temple’s bark 
He'd sacrifice his father. 


Henry Heyward, the barber, was one who, “‘for a groat, will cut your 
throat, a Lowsie, perjur’d hireling’’ The others, ‘Thomas Sheen, a 


* Stowe MSS: petition of Barton to George Jeffreys, Lord Chancellor, Dec. 12, 1687; 
and Temple’s reply, Dec. 17, 1687. From a letter of John Risley to Temple, Apr. 26, 
1681, it appears that an attempt was then being made to get the judgment out of his 
hands into the Duke of Buckingham’s, with a view to Barton’s release. Apparently 
Barton stood in the pillory shortly before Nov. 9, 1682. (See Hist. MSS Comm., Seventh 
Report, p. 480a.) Thanks to the undersheriff, Barton was able to drink sack in the 
pillory and not to be half stoned to death. (Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Nov. 12, 
1682.) 


* Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-1689, pp. 1769-70. This record supplies the date 
of Barton’s conviction, as above. 
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farmer, Pelham Sandwell, a maltster, Stevens, another maltster, and 
George Carter, a baker, are not separately castigated but come under 
the general condemnation bestowed upon the majority. 

Thus Buckingham hath led the way 

To popery and sorrow; 


Those seven knaves who make us slaves 
Would sell their God tomorrow.” 


In addition to legal proceedings, Temple wrote a pamphlet” to ex- 
plain and justify his conduct at the elections of 1661 and 1679. To 
this a savage reply was published,” threatening that, if he set forth 
any further pamphlets, an exposure would follow of “the villanous 
practices, damnable cheats, briberies, extortions, perjuries, and sub- 
ornations of perjuries, treachery, whoredoms, and depraved nature 
of this abominable satyrist;’ Sir Richard ‘Temple. 

The part played by Temple in the session of 1680 is obscure. Even 
his attitude toward the bill to exclude the Duke of York from the 
succession to the throne is uncertain. The only speech of any im- 
portance he made was on the second reading of the Exclusion Bill. 
Even this speech is indecisive, but apparently he was in agreement 
with the purpose of the bill but thought it badly drafted.” 

He and Sir Ralph Verney joined forces at the election in Febru- 
ary, 1681, and were both returned. Verney was afraid there might be 
a popular election. The bailiff and burgesses should elect their mem- 
bers, he told Temple, and return them “without taking any notice 
that the populace have any right to choose. But the populace may 
be polled by any other, so as the bailiffs and burgesses neither coun- 
tenance nor admit any right to be in them’ Apparently Temple, not 
content with election by the bailiff and burgesses, liked to head 
the poll” of freemen and inhabitants (though this poll had no legal 


° Records of Buckinghamshire, XI, 233-41. The names and occupations of the 
six who voted against Temple and Latimer are described as follows: Mr. Rogers, 
draper, Mr. Brown, gentleman, Mr. Mason, apothecary, Mr. Eversay, draper, Mr. 
Robinson, laceman, Mr. Walter Arnet (or Arnot), ironmonger. 

™ See above, p. 52. 

™ The Answer of the Burgesses and Other Inhabitants of the Parish of Bucking- 
ham, dated Buckingham, Sept. 16, 1679. 

7 Grey, VII, 425. 

8 This eagerness to secure popular approval is noteworthy and might be well 
worth investigating in other constituencies and at other general elections. 
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validity whatsoever) and made generous presents to that end. Ver- 
ney, like Temple, contributed his £10 to the poor of Buckingham. 
“Though ‘tis apparent I am not chose by the populace?’ he was will- 
ing to pay half of what was spent on election day but not for any- 
thing spent before.“‘You well know I ever declared against it:’ He also 
consented to share the cost of entertaining the bailiff and burgesses 
and their wives, ‘for they have been very friendly and obliging’ 

Among the Stowe manuscripts is a long series of letters from Wil- 
liam Chaplyn to Sir Richard Temple, beginning in 1680 and ending 
in 1690. Chaplyn was Temple’s steward and was particularly con- 
cerned with his employer’s political interests in Buckingham. His 
special task seems to have been to see that the bailiff and the ma- 
jority of the twelve burgesses were favorable to his employer’s in- 
terests. His letters are hard to follow, being wholly unpunctuated 
and not infrequently ungrammatical. The writer often assumes, no 
doubt correctly, that Temple knew this or that about the local situa- 
tion and proceeds to argue from premises quite unknown to the 
modern reader. Because no letters or instructions from Temple to 
Chaplyn have survived, Chaplyn’s references to Temple’s directions 
are often unintelligible today. Nevertheless, the correspondence 
conveys most valuable information on nursing a small and corrupt 
constituency during a decade. 

When no parliamentary election was near, Chaplyn was particu- 
larly busy trying to insure the election of a friendly bailiff. Accord- 
ing to the charter of 1554, on the feast of Philip and Jacob (May 1), 
between the hours of g and 12 noon, the burgesses shall nominate 
two of their number, of which one shall be chosen bailiff by “other 
men and other inhabitants of the said borough there being pres- 
ent” The vagueness of the definition of those who could vote at 
the election of a bailiff was a prolific source of dispute. The first let- 
ter in the series describes the contest between Sandweli and Robin- 
son, who for years was one of the bitterest of Temple’s opponents. 
He had caused the parish chest to be broken open in order to exam- 
ine the charters. “”Tis said they have discovered that freemen have 
voices—those that live in the country as well as in town. There were 


“Stowe MSS, letters of Sir Ralph Verney to Temple, Feb. 7, 9, 12, 1681. 
™ Browne Willis, History and Antiquities of .. . Buckingham, p. 92. 
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many out people that had ribbons which were no freemen. How- 
ever, Sandwell’s party was biggest in view:’ In spite of this, Chaplyn 
complains bitterly of the tricks, foul play, and illegality of the op- 
posing side, who had put Robinson by and was led by Stevens, “a 
great stickler:”” 

There are no letters referring to the election of a bailiff in 1681, 
but in April, 1682, Chaplyn is very concerned about the ensuing 
election. Although Nathaniel Kent, the outgoing bailiff, had prom- 
ised Thomas Hillesdon, a burgess, to name him in the first place, 
“I see he is resolved to be quits with you. He said last night you told 
him when he yielded it to Sandwell [in 1680] he should have it the 
next year for holding up a finger, and it cost him £32." On May 
Day Walter Arnet was chosen bailiff, “though he never stirred and 
joyed Hillesdon,” who was taken for granted to be bailiff but, not 
minding the swearing him, whilst he was gone to take possession of 
the gaol, Arnet was stirred up and stood a poll and carried it. The 
other party rejoice at it, taking him to be their friend’ Robinson 
and Ford expected to have their turn served.” 

At the end of the year, Chaplyn was very anxious about the choice 
of the local schoolmaster. 


Sure it would do very well [he told Sir Richard] if you wrote to the 
bailiff and burgesses to keep them from being pre-engaged, though | 
have done what I can already and state the business of a good choice 
upon the advantage it will bring to the town in point of profit . . . and 
how impossible it will be to raise that school to its former eminence, 
when all the gentlemen’s sons in the country [i.e., county] came thither, 
without planting one there very well qualified . . . it would be a good 
argument if you think fit to mention your sons, at least some of them, 
for that school.” 


The election of a bailiff in 1683 looked very doubtful. Sir Peter 
Tyrrell, who had defeated Temple in the parliamentary election of 
February, 1679, and had been defeated by him at the second elec- 
tion in the same year, now played a hand in the local politics. He 

7 Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, May 2, 1680. ™Jbid., Apr. 23, 1682. 

% Thomas Hillesdon, Gent., d. Feb. 20, 1711, aet. 62. (Browne Willis, p. 66.) 

% Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, May 7, 1682. 


© Tbid., Dec. 31, 1682. According to Browne Willis (p. 82), Thomas Dalby was the 
new schoolmaster. 
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“and all the confederates were very merry at the tasting Robinson’s 
wines, which are come down ‘by cartloads:’ Machell™ joined them 
and went into the town to fetch in the honest party (Mason and 
others), as he called them, and was very abusive of Temple.* 

At the end of the month matters still looked black. Sandwell, 
Kent, and Justice Ethersay were soundly fuddled at Robinson’s, 
where the Justice denounced Temple’s having anything to do with 
the elections of bailiff or with town concerns. Arnet, the outgoing 
bailiff, had sent for Dancer,* a burgess, and told him that he was 
going to support Robinson. Chaplyn promptly interviewed Arnet, 
reminded him of his promise, at Stowe, that he would nominate one 
of ‘Temple’s party and that he had several times said to Chaplyn and 
his wife that he would have his hand cut off if he pricked any of 
the opposing party—apparently the nomination, though not final, 
was often decisive. In reply the bailiff said that he had been im- 
posed upon at Stowe and that he could then do no less, and he had 
no rest from the inhabitants about his being led by the nose, as they 
called it. “I rounded him sufficiently and made him or he himself 
fuddled into the bargain,’ but there was little hope of his support. 
Apparently Chaplyn thought that something might be done with 
the other burgesses if he could privately “brisk them up on Monday 
with some liquor:’ He calculated that he might be able to get Wil- 
liam Hartley chosen bailiff if George Carter remained staunch, for 
then he would have six burgesses, plus Hartley.” But if Carter failed 
the bailiff would have the casting vote. On the other side, appar- 
ently, would be Arnet the bailiff, Mason, Brown, Thomas Ethersay, 
and, possibly, Hugh Ethersay.” 

What actually happened at the election of the bailiff is disclosed 
in a letter from Edmund Verney to John Verney, May 7, 1683: 


I met Sir Richard Temple at my father’s, and at his request I went 

“Thomas or John Machell of Wendover. (County of Buckingham: Calendar to 
the Sessions Records for Buckingham, ed. William Le Hardy, I, 51, 141, 350.) 

“Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Apr. 1, 1683. 

“ George Dancer, Gent., d. Sept. 11, 1693. (Browne Willis, p. 64.) 

* Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Apr. 29, 1683. 

® Dancer, Sandwell, Sheen, Carter, Kent, Hillesdon. 


® Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Apr. 29, 1683. Thomas Ethersay, d. Nov. 27, 1704, 
aet. 76, and Hugh, d. Apr. 19, 1696, aet. 72. (Browne Willis, p. 67.) 
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with him to Buckingham to retrieve a lost game, about choosing a new 
bailiff, which we did effect, with much ado; the consequence of this 
business had been, that, if the adverse party there had gained that point 
of choosing a bailiff among their own creatures, Sir Richard Temple 
had never been chosen member of Parliament at Buckingham more 
while he lived, in all human probability, let Sir Richard fancy to him- 
self what he will to the contrary; and I think I did him no small service 
there, for had I not been with him at that time I may assure you without 
vanity that Sir Richard’s greatest enemy, Robinson, had been bailiff— 
whereof now Mr. Hillesdon, Sir Richard’s friend, is bailiff... . 

It was much discoursed of to Sir Richard’s dishonor to sneak down 
in his arch enemy Robinson’s coach,” though Sir Richard vindicates 
himself by saying he did it to oblige Buckingham; yet nobody there 
understands it, but reckons it an incomparable meanness of spirit in 
Sir Richard to stoop on that fashion to Robinson, on purpose, as is 
said, to sweeten the bitterness of his enemy, for you must know that 
this Robinson is a lace buyer and hath set up a flying coach between 
London and Buckingham; and this insolent fellow, at a fair at Bristol, 
in a dispute between him and one Hartly, another lace buyer and bur- 
gess of Bucks, publicly called Sir Richard Temple rogue and rascal and 
knave, etc.” 


By 1683 the attack on the charters by the crown was well under 
way. The object of the attack was to give Tories control of corpora- 
tions and, consequently, of the election of members of Parliament 
by the corporations. Temple was one of the local magnates who 
joined the movement against chartered rights in order to strengthen 
their position and to insure the nomination of friendly members 
of the corporation which they or their nominees had represented 
in the past and hoped to represent in the future. Temple, hoping to 
profit by the Tory reaction, promoted the most obsequious and loyal 
address to the King from Buckingham.” Apparently he induced the 
burgesses to surrender their old charter without difficulty, but the 
contents of the new charter caused much discussion. The selfishness 
of the oligarchy that ruled Buckingham—a typical small corpora- 
tion—could hardly be better illustrated than by Chaplyn’s letters to 


Temple. Chaplyn’s sole interest seems to have been that the new 
* Robinson established a stagecoach to ply between Buckingham and London. 
(Browne Willis, p. 50.) 
8 Verney, Memoirs, IV, 323-24. 
8 See London Gazette, No. 1853, Aug. 20-23, 1683. 
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charter should provide security against the populace and should 
nominate burgesses certain to support Temple’s interests.” He was 
anxious that Brown and Ethersay should be excluded from the new 
corporation. They were no friends of the government, he argued, 
“and therefore ought to find such effects as are the proper ends of 
surrenders [of charters]:"" Chaplyn reported a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among the burgesses and an unwillingness to ex- 
clude Brown and Ethersay; to keep them, Chaplyn told seven of the 
burgesses, ‘‘was to keep a nest egg to continue the faction and divi- 
sion in the town . . . and now ’twas in their power to make them- 
selves all of one party and be freed at once of all the disturbers of 
their peace and quietness:”* Apparently a suggestion was made to 
have twenty-four assistants who should be joined to the burgesses 
in the government of the town, though not in the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament; but they were against that kind of constitution, 
“for they care not to have such a check upon them’ 

Chaplyn probably hit on the right explanation of their attitude. 
“Designs that tend to public ends are always grateful;’ he acknowl- 
edged, “but, when the revenues of the chamber and of other trust 
must still remain in hands unaccountable, the endowments, stock, 
and advantages of the town are lost. I know ’tis against the grain 
with them [burgesses], and possibly in time if there were assistants 
it might not suit with your interest.’ And yet, Chaplyn asks, “could 
there be a certain number added for the better management of the 
town affairs only, and restrained from voices in elections?” 

Another acute question was who was to choose the bailiff in the 
future. The burgesses wished the choice to be with them, but, if 
that could not be, then in the twenty-four senior freemen, six out of 
each company." If even this was impossible, then all freemen should 
have votes.” Clearly, any plan was better than to allow all the in- 
habitants to vote, because this would be too expensive. 


™ Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Dec. 18, 1683. According to a tract, “The Matter 
of Fact of Sir Richard Temple’s Case Truly Stated; Temple procured the surrender of 
the old charter by promising to pay the cost of the new one, and managed so adroitly 
that he only had to pay a quarter of the legal fees. 

" Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Oct. 28, 1683. 

" Tbid., Nov. 4, 1683. Ibid. * Tbid., Nov. 10, 1683. 

® The four compaines were the mercers, tanners, butchers, and merchant tailors. 
(Browne Willis, p. 106.) 

* Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Dec. 9, 1683. 
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Actually, the new charter, granted in 1684,” created one corpora- 
tion by the name of mayor and aldermen of the faithful borough 
and parish of Buckingham. There were to be a mayor and twelve 
aldermen who must be householders in the borough or parish” and 
own free tenements to the clear annual value of £5 or be worth in 
goods and chattels £100 and pay scot and lot. The charter named 
the first mayor, Thomas Hillesdon, and the twelve aldermen: Hugh 
Ethersay, George Dancer, Walter Arnet, Pelham Sandwell, William 
Hartley, Thomas Sheen, Henry Heyward, George Carter, Nathaniel 
Kent, Jonathan Seaton, Edward Purcell, Thomas Atterbury. Sir 
Richard Temple was named steward for life. As regards the choice 
of mayor, the present mayor and aldermen were to nominate two 
of their number, so that ‘other men who were householders and 
inhabitants of the ancient borough and freemen made by the mayor 
and common council who are householders in the aforesaid parish 
and out of the aforesaid borough . . . shall choose one of those two 
aldermen . . . to the office of mayor’”” 

The delivery of the new charter was intrusted to Sir Richard 
Temple. He was met at Edmund Verney’s house, at East Claydon, 
by the late burgesses and bailiffs, on horseback, and two hundred 
persons of quality. In Buckingham, at the town hall, the charter 
was read, and the mayor (Hillesdon) and the aldermen were sworn 
in promptly. Temple then made a speech explaining the great honor 
and advantages of the new charter and the importance of the grant 
of two new fairs, a market for live cattle every Saturday, and many 
other additions to the privileges of the town. Thereupon, the mayor 
and aldermen gave all the gentlemen present a very handsome en- 
tertainment.™ 

Although the charter must have pleased Chaplyn in that it ex- 
cluded Robinson and Brown, even now all was not plain sailing. At 
the general election of 1685 Temple united his interests with Sir 


™ Warrant for the charter, June 13, 1684. (Cal. S. PR, Dom., 1684-1685, p. 52.) 

*’ Browne Willis, p. 99. The parish was larger than the borough, apparently includ- 
ing the hamlets of Bourton, Lenborough, and Gawcott. (Ibid., p. 30.) 

® Browne Willis, pp. 97-98. 

%« London Gazette, No. 1960, Aug. 28-Sept. 1, 1684. There is no way of determining, 
in the absence of any other account, whether the new charter was received with as 
much satisfaction as this narrative asserts. 
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Ralph Verney, a survivor of the famous Long Parliament. Although 
Sir Ralph’s austerity and age prevented his taking an active share 
in the lavish hospitality expected in those days on the eve of an elec- 
tion, his sons more than made up for his absence, and their accounts 
atone for Chaplyn’s silence.” Edmund Verney reports that, if Lord 
Latimer, one of the rival candidates, would lay down £300 for build- 
ing a town hall, he might prevail to make his election certain. There 
were three inveterate opponents, Hugh Ethersay the mayor, Hart- 
ley, and Atterbury, but seven of the aldermen seemed safe. Suddenly 
one of them, Henry Heyward, a disreputable barber, was arrested 
for debt. Rescued from the Fleet, he coached it down to Bucking- 
ham in great state, treated his patron, Verney, with distant polite- 
ness, and refused to promise his support to any man. However, when 
the election day at length arrived, we find that the “whole 12 electors 
signed the book for Sir Richard Temple” and 7 signed for Verney.™ 
The defeated candidates, Lord Latimer and George Grenville, pre- 
sented a petition against the return but failed to prosecute it.” 

Before Parliament met, Temple lost his position as a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs. Apparently he was unwilling to concur in 
James’s decision to collect the customs dues without waiting for a 
parliamentary grant. A hostile tract notes that he so importuned 
the King, in season and out of season, to restore him to his post that 
James exclaimed, as he was going to his bedchamber, “Sir Richard, 
kings must have time to take their rest in, as well as their subjects, 
and therefore I will be troubled no further:"" Nevertheless, Temple 
did succeed in getting a pension of £1,200, which he drew for one 
year, September, 1685, to September, 1686. 

In the only Parliament of James II, Temple made two notable ap- 


™ Probably Chaplyn had no occasion to write letters, because Temple was on the 
spot. 


™ Verney, Memoirs, IV, 329-30, 347-48. For further particulars about this election 
see Robert H. George, “Parliamentary Elections and Electioneering in 1685; Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., XIX. 


™ C. J., IX, 716, 760. 
* Hist. MSS Comm., Ormonde MSS, VII, 322. 


™ The grant of the customs to Charles II for life naturally lapsed on the King’s death, 
Feb. 6, 1685. 


“5 “The Matter of Fact of Sir Richard Temple’s Case Truly Stated.’ 
™ Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-1689. 
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pearances. On May 21, 1685, after the Speaker had been formally 
approved by the King, he at once revealed his incapacity by telling 
members that the usual course was to open the session by reading a 
bill, and that the clerk had one ready for the purpose. Thereupon 
Temple, on a point of order, reminded the Speaker that the King 
had not yet explained why he had summoned Parliament and that 
until this was done the House never entered upon any business. Ad- 
journment followed at once.” 

The proceedings of Parliament were interrupted during the sum- 
mer by Monmouth’s Rebellion. When it had been crushed with 
merciless severity, James called Parliament together again. In a 
speech on November g he said that the late rebellion had demon- 
strated the need for a standing army and he asked Parliament for 
grants to support it. In a threatening tone he told members that he 
knew there were Catholic officers in the army disqualified by their 
failure to take the Test Act as required by law, but that nevertheless 
he intended them to keep their commissions. The ensuing debate 
revealed that the King had defied two of the strongest prejudices 
of the country gentlemen comprising the majority in Parliament— 
hatred of Roman Catholicism and dread of a standing army. Yet, in 
spite of these shocks, the obsequious loyalty of the ‘Tories was still 
so strong that opponents of the court had to word their criticisms 
very discreetly. Temple marshaled with great skill such arguments 
as were likely to appeal to the Tories. Agreeing with the King that 
the militia was not sufficient, he urged that it be improved and made 
such as the King and kingdom could trust in. To rely on a merce- 
nary force alone was to surrender all their liberties. An ample supply 
had already been granted for the ordinary purposes of govern- 
ment, and the customary procedure was for the King to apply to the 
House from time to time on extraordinary occasions. If enough 
were granted now to provide for the army, the King need never ap- 
ply to the House again. Moreover, if a perpetual fund were granted 
to maintain the army, the House could not hope ever to disband it. 
“Armies, Temple said, “have often been fatal to princes,’ and he 
reminded the Tories, the descendants of the Cavaliers, of the pro- 


1% Sir John Bramston, Autobiography, p. 198. 
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ceedings of the army during the Puritan Revolution.” The tyran- 
nical James II could not endure such freedom of speech. Parliament 
was prorogued on November 20, 1685, and never met again, though 
it was not formally dissolved until July 2, 1687. 

In the hope of getting elected a majority of the Commons who 
would support him in repealing the penal laws and Test Act, James 
II caused each deputy lieutenant and justice of the peace to be asked 
three questions: (1) if chosen member of Parliament, whether he 
will be for taking off the penal laws and the tests? (2) whether he 
will contribute to the election of such members as shall be for taking 
off the penal laws and tests? (3) whether he will support the King’s 
declaration for liberty of conscience by living friendly with those of 
all persuasions, as subjects of the same prince, and good Christians 
ought to do? When Temple’s turn came to answer these questions, 
we are told that he dissented from the first two Dut assented to the 
third.” These answers marked him out as a man to feel the King’s 
displeasure, and he thought it wise to resign his stewardship of Buck- 
ingham to the Catholic Castlemaine, without waiting for dismissal.” 

Among other measures taken by James II in his violent attempts 
to insure a favorable Parliament were revisions of the commissions 
of peace and alterations in the members of corporations. In a list 
of new justices of the peace for Buckingham, dated November g, 
1686, appear the names of most of Temple’s enemies— Tyrrell, Busby, 
Atterbury, Ethersay, and Robinson.” Apparently, later, an effort was 
made to change the composition of the corporation. The earlier pro- 
ceedings are obscure. On February 25, 1688, James informed the 
aldermen of Buckingham that he had thought fit to remove Jonathan 
Seaton from being mayor and required them forthwith to elect 
Henry Robinson in his stead, giving him at the same time a dispen- 
sation™ from all oaths except the usual one for the execution of the 
mayoralty. The aldermen asked their new steward, the well-known 


“8 The versiori of this speech in Parliamentary History, IV (1808), is almost identical 
with that to be found in British Museum Add. MS 15551, pp. 30-32. For Bramston’s 
comments on the speech, see Autobiography, p. 212. 


1 Sir George Duckett, The Penal Laws and Test Act (1882-83), II, 147. 
»° Stowe MSS, Temple to Castlemaine, Mar. 20, 1688. 
“1 Stowe MSS. 


™ The dispensation suggests that Robinson had become a Roman Catholic. 
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Catholic peer, the Earl of Castlemaine, to represent to the King that 
the election of Henry Robinson was consistent neither with their 
oaths nor their charter. Temple also busied himself in the matter 
and addressed two letters to Castlemaine. In them he pointed out 
that it could not be for the King’s service to advance a man 


that has the worst character here of any man of his condition that I know 
of, with relation both to the private and public, being mean, rude, de- 
bauched, and scandalous to the last degree, unfit for society, much more 
for government, and as to the public, though no dissenter, having been 
so foul an instrument against this king and his friends that he had an 
action preferred against him by the attorney-general in the late king’s 
time for procuring and publishing libels against this corporation, though 
a member thereof, for their loyalty to this present king. In one of which 
"twas said that they received the first charter of Queen Mary for their 
zeal and services they had done her in the bringing in of popery, and to 
give them their due they were still true to the same good old cause.™ 


Apparently the mayor and aldermen had been summoned to at- 
tend the King, when they received a demand for the surrender of 
their charter. They now stated that, after a full consideration of the 
matter and finding that they were not only concerned for themselves 
but in trust for the rest of the corporation for posterity, and having 


each taken an oath to defend the said corporation in all their rights 
and not being conscious that they had done anything to forfeit their 
charter, they humbly craved His Majesty’s pardon for not consent- 
ing to surrender the charter and hoped they would not incur his 
displeasure by defending it legally." For some reason or other the 
aldermen changed their minds and surrendered their charter on 
May 24, 1688. Probably it was too late to matter much what they 
did then, for events moved so fast that James is not likely to have 
had time to remodel once again the Buckingham charter.” 


118 Stowe MSS, Temple to Castlemaine, Mar. 3, 1687/8. 


44 Stowe MSS, copy of answer of the mayor and aldermen of Buckingham to the King, 
Apr. 2, 1688. 

115 Stowe MSS, address to James II; Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, I, 441. 

18 After the Revolution the old charter of Queen Mary was restored and continued 
in force until 1835. (Journal of the Statistical Society of London, V [1842], Table III. 
I owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. Edward C. Robinson, a member of my 
seminar at the University of California at Los Angeles.) 
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Temple did not take a distinguished part in the events of the 
Revolution of 1688. Apparently he was suspected of favoring the 
cause of James II against that of William of Orange, for Chaplyn 
reports from Buckingham, “I find the cry runs ‘No friend of the 
Prince, no Parliament man: ” In answer to the complaint that Tem- 
ple had deserted the county in its greatest extremity, Chaplyn ex- 
plained, ineffectually, that his master usually went to his house in 
town about that time of the year and had legal business.” 

However, a week or so later Chaplyn met the bailiff and most of 
the burgesses and found that “they were all good company. They are 
invited to dine at Sir Ralph’s [Verney’s| tomorrow. Several of them 
were speaking of going: On another occasion Chaplyn tells his em- 
ployer plainly that he has not managed matters satisfactorily and if 
he wanted to maintain an interest in Buckingham he must do it 
upon the terms he could or let it go. “Slights to my knowledge have 
been the cause of very great difficulties, trouble and charge.” 

Nevertheless, ‘Temple along with Sir Ralph Verney were trium- 
phantly returned to the Convention Parliament. Sir Peter Tyrrell 
and Richard Atkyns, the defeated candidates, petitioned on the 
ground that due notice was not given for the time of the election. 
The proceedings on this petition give a wonderfully clear picture 
of the casual way in which members might be returned to Parlia- 
ment. The underbailiff testified that when the bailiff received a let- 
ter from the Prince of Orange for the election of two members of 
Parliament he ordered him to call on the twelve capital burgesses 
on Sunday, after evening prayer, to give them notice to meet him 
the following Wednesday, at the town hall, to elect two members. 
He spoke with ten of the burgesses, the wife of Mr. Henry Robinson, 
and the servant of Mr. Mason. Having been underbailiff ever since 
the Restoration, he could testify that this had been the usual way of 
giving notice of elections to Parliament all his life. The thirteen met 
on Wednesday morning, twelve giving their votes for Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir Ralph Verney.” Henry Robinson, the one dissen- 


"Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Temple, Dec. 2, 1688. 

"8 Tbid., Dec. 11, 1688. 19 Tbhid., Dec. 23, 1688. 

™ Apparently the election was not very expensive. Temple and Verney shared the 
actual expenses of the day of the election, which came to £12 12s. 8d. each. One half 
of the amounts listed by Chaplyn came to: £5 for the poor; £1 for the return to Mr. 
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tient, acknowledged that the underbailiff had called on his wife, but 
did not mention the meeting on the Wednesday of the election. At 
the meeting on Monday the bailiff told him that he had ordered the 
underbailiff to announce the election of burgesses for the conven- 
tion but he did not hear the Prince’s letter read. Upon this evidence 
the committee of the Commons recorded in favor of Temple and 
Verney, and the whole House upheld its committee.™ 

In the Convention Parliament of 1689 Temple was one of the most 
frequent speakers. Some thirty speeches of his are noted by Anchi- 
tell Grey, a member who took notes of debates. Temple’s first speech 
was a severe indictment of James II for plotting to destroy the parlia- 
mentary government of England by trying to get votes before Parlia- 
ment met, and turning out of all offices those who would not assist 
him in inducing corporations to surrender their charters. Members 
were not to be chosen, said Temple, “till they declare they will de- 
stroy the government:’ The bench had been packed to secure ver- 
dicts in favor of the King’s desire to dispense with the laws, and had 
become an instrument of slavery and popery. The King, by attempt- 
ing to destroy the roots of government, was a tyrant. His main object 
was to ruin the church. His continuance as king was plainly incon- 
sistent with legal government. By leaving the country without a 
head he had created a vacancy in the office and it was the duty of 
Parliament to fill it.” 

A little later Temple said that experience had proved that the 
popish government was inconsistent with the governing of a Prot- 
estant nation. He was one of the first speakers to urge that the liber- 
ties of Englishmen should be secured, and suggested several heads, 
most of which were included in the Declaration of Rights. When 
there was a dispute between the Lords and the Commons whether 
James had abdicated or deserted the throne, Temple’s knowledge of 
precedents had ample scope. Similarly, when questions were raised 
as to whether the convention was or was not “a full and free repre- 





Seyton; 10s. to the sergeant; 2s. 6d. each to the gaoler, the cryer, the ringers, and the 
music; £1 8s. gd. spent at the Cross Keys and £2 os. 7d. at Mr. Seyton’s; 10s. to Mr. 
Lawley and Edward Syton, “who writ at the poll”; and 16s. 8d. spent the night be- 
fore at Seyton’s. (Stowe MSS, Chaplyn to Mr. Coleman at Sir Ralph Verney’s, Jan. 15, 
1688/9.) 

121 C, J., X, 89-go. 12 Grey, Debates, IX, 9-10. 
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sentative,’ Temple was able to range over history and to show that 
previous Parliaments had met without being summoned by writs 
and that they had raised money. 

For the most part, Temple spoke and acted with Whigs in the 
Convention Parliament. But no Tory could have been more illiberal 
in his views of the responsibility of a member to his constituents. 
Temple spoke strongly against a proposal to print the votes. The 
keynote of his parliamentary career is expressed in a sentence he 
then used: “I dislike all innovations. In a great assembly, what is 
done must be with great reason: there ought to be no innovation” 
The only purpose, he argued, for printing votes would be to correct 
the gossip of coffeehouses, and to supply the truth for those beyond 
the sea (the exiled Jacobites). At the Oxford Parliament in 1681 the 
members had commissions from their constituents about the Ex- 
clusion Bill, and he hoped they would never imitate Holland and 
“go to our principals for instructions: it may be of dangerous conse- 
quence to alter the government. I hear of balloting-boxes:”™ 

When the question came up of punishing the ministers of James 
II, Temple showed great animosity to the Chancellor, Jeffreys, then 
in the ‘Tower. Because he, a lawyer, had tried to destroy all law, Tem- 
ple wanted to exempt him from pardon. On a later occasion, he 
urged that Jeffreys should be attainted.“ No doubt a part of Tem- 
ple’s dislike of the Chancellor was personal, for Jeffreys had inter- 
vened actively in Buckingham politics and tried to prevent the 
election of Verney and Temple in 1685. 

In preparation for the parliamentary session of 1692-93, Temple 
drew up an Essay upon Taxes but for some reason or other it was not 
published until Parliament had been prorogued in 1693. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its bitter attacks on the monthly assessment and the 
excise. The former, he said, weakened the nobility and gentry by 
diminishing their estates and was “the most impolitic and unreason- 
able method of raising great sums by, that ever was introduced in 
any nation.’ A general excise upon home commodities he denounced 
because it was “‘a real land tax and will have the same influence upon 
the value of lands or rents, as that we call the land tax, or monthly 
assessment, hath.’ It would destroy trade and ruin the nobility and 

8 Tbid., pp. 31, 46-49, 61-62, 104. 1% Thid., p. 144. 1% Tbid., pp. 248, 256. 
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gentry of England by the fall of the value of lands and their rents. 
It would inflict great disturbance and slavery on the people through 
having their homes searched. It would require one army of excise 
officers and another of soldiers to protect them. Apparently ‘Temple 
anticipated by forty years the bitter animosity which forced Walpole 
to abandon his excise scheme. 

Temple remained a member of Parliament until his death in 1697, 
but his speeches were either less frequent and shorter or, what is 
more probable, as frequent as in 1689 but more briefly reported. It 
is clear that up to about the end of 1693 he supported the ministry— 
perhaps because he had again attached himself to the followers of 
Danby, now Marquis of Carmarthen. Anyway, he is regularly classed 
as a supporter of the ministry by Bonnet, the representative of Bran- 
denburg, in the reports he compiled for his government. According 
to a foreign news writer, Temple moved the first resolution in the 
new parliamentary session, beginning in October, 1691, that the 
House should promise to assist William in carrying on the war 
against France with the whole strength of the country.” 

At the end of November, 1692, there was a spirited attack in the 
Commons on the cabinet council and a demand that the King should 
consult only with his Privy Council. Bonnet tells us that the cause 
of the cabinet was abandoned even by those who were members of 
it, and a vote was about to be passed against it when Temple rose to 
his feet and showed the inconveniences which could not fail to fol- 
low if the resolution were passed. He said that members had just 
been complaining that the conduct of affairs had been unsuccessful, 
perhaps through lack of secrecy and fidelity, when only five or six 
ministers were concerned. How could they expect secrecy when 
forty privy councilors were taking a hand? He pointed out that the 
real explanation of the successes France had achieved had been that 
but a few people were in the secret of policies. He also mentioned 
that even in the United Provinces, a republic, important questions 
were intrusted to very few.” 

In the same session, Bonnet reports, Temple, whose several years 
service as a Commissioner of Customs had given him an understand- 

128 Hist. MSS Comm., Seventh Report, p. 204, and letter of Nov. 9/Oct. go. 

127 Report of FE Bonnet, Nov. 29/Dec. 9, 1692, in Ranke, History of England, Vol. VI. 
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ing of commercial matters, presented a bill to prevent the exporta- 
tion of gold and silver specie out of the kingdom. 

Later on, there was a keen debate on another triennial bill. The 
courtiers, among whom Temple is listed, were unsuccessful in their 
opposition to it. Temple explained that he had ever been for a tri- 
ennial Parliament, “yet this bill is the most dangerous thing that 
hath ever been in the house, since . . . this is designed for something 
else, plainly to end this house. It is directly against the King’s pre- 
rogative of dissolution; and I doubt that new elections may set the 
nation in a ferment, in a time of war; and I doubt this is the design:"* 

Bonnet says: “A Tory member [Sir Richard Temple] drew up a 
statement which he no doubt presented to the King to show how this 
bill is harmful to royalty and proposed as a compromise that the 
King should offer to pass a more moderate measure, which would 
take steps to prevent in the future the abuse of Parliaments lasting 


97120 


too long: 

During the winter of 1693-94 William gradually changed the po- 
litical color of his ministry. One by one the Tories were weeded out 
and replaced by Whigs. bout the beginning of August, 1694, 
Temple lost his commissionership of customs. The explanation is 
furnished by a letter of a Dutch agent, L’Hermitage, who says of 
Temple: “A Tory, very zealous for his party, who in the last session 
of Parliament made speeches of a very different kind from those he 
had made at the beginning:”” 


Temple probably died a disappointed man. He had been so ambi- 
tious and had tried so hard to secure a lucrative office under the 
crown, but had never risen higher than a commissionership of cus- 
toms, and even that he had lost—for the second time. In spite of 
very considerable talents, he had failed to attain to the higher offices 
of state, because he was so generally disliked. It was remarkable that 
no one seems to have had a good word to say for him. There is no 
trace of any political alliance or friendship formed by him, but he 

#8 Grey, X, 300-301. Cf. Bonnet, Feb. 24/Mar. 6, 1693. Temple’s strong language was 


directed at the bill’s proviso fixing a date for the dissolution of the Parliament then 
sitting. 


Bonnet, Feb. 24/Mar. 6, 1693. 
™ Keith Feiling, History of the Tory Party (Oxford, 1924), p. 296, n. 5. 
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aroused the lasting resentment of such diverse characters as Charles 
II, Buckingham, and Sir John Busby. He was as unpopular with 
groups as with individuals. In Parliament, although learned in the 
law and very skilful in procedure, he antagonized members, appar- 
ently by lecturing them in a supercilious fashion. In the country- 
side, he alienated his social inferiors by slighting them and by his 
too-obvious pursuit of the selfish interests of himself as well as of 
his class. Nevertheless, although he was unattractive and unimpor- 
tant as an individual, he is significant because ample material about 
him permits an intimate examination of a specimen of a very in- 
fluential class, the country gentry. 


APPENDIX 


It is likely that Temple drew up the following statement of the 
services he claimed to have rendered to the royalist cause in 1663, 
when he was in great disfavor at court. Whether he ever made any 
use of it by presenting it to the nobleman mentioned in the last para- 
graph is uncertain. 


1. Quashing a petition of Oliver’s for kingship.” 

A constant member of Dr. Gunning’s congregation.™ 

Keeping a chaplain in the house, who was ejected and sequestered. 

I was kept out of 2 conventions by Oliver & his Council.™ 

In Richard’s convention I made the exception against the Scotch & 
Irish members which was his ruin.™ 

I engaged in Sir George Booth’s business & raised 200 horse.” 


181 Inasmuch as Oliver Cromwell never petitioned to be king and refused to accept 
the crown when offered to him in the first draft of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
Temple’s quashing must have been mythical. 


182 Peter Gunning used to hold services in the chapel of Exeter House. On Dec. 25, 
1657, soldiers burst in and interrupted the service because there was an ordinance 
against the observance of Christmas Day. (John Evelyn, Diary.) 

188 When Oliver Cromwell’s second Parliament met in 1656 a certificate or ticket was 
given to those chosen by the constituencies of whom Cromwell and the Council ap- 
proved; those who could not obtain a ticket were not allowed to take their places in 
Parliament. Sir Richard Temple’s name is not among those excluded members who 
signed the letter of protest. (C. J., VII, 425.) 

No other Parliament was summoned by Cromwell, so Temple could not have been 
excluded again. 

14 See above, p. 50. 


185 Sir George Booth headed a rising in favor of Charles II in the summer of 1659. If 
Temple raised 200 horse to assist in the rising, the fact apparently escaped the notice 
of all his contemporaries. 
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I delivered the declaration of Buckinghamshire to the Duke of Albe- 
marle at Stony Stratford, and spake so boldly in answer to Scot, that I was 
accused of treason for that & for Booth business & some other words said 
elsewhere, concerning the restoring of His Majesty, and by them ordered 
to be seized and brought to the bar, which I hardly escaped.™ 

I was entrusted with the chief command of the militia of Buckingham- 
shire and in Lambert’s business I did considerable service. 

I opposed the putting of terms on His Majesty at his coming in and 
that so high, as the Duke of Albemarle sent for me & told me, it was more 
than the time would bear.” 

How I behaved myself during this & the late Parliament, both before 
& under the King’s displeasure, cannot be unknown to your Lordship.” 


1 See above, p. 51. 


17 See above, p. 50. Lambert escaped from the Tower, Apr. 9, 1660, and tried to col- 
lect an army to prevent the Restoration, but was recaptured Apr. 22. 


48 When the inevitability of the Restoration became apparent, Manchester and a 
number of the Presbyterians hoped to impose the terms of the abortive treaty of New- 
port (1648) on Charles II as the price of his return, but were foiled by Monck (later 
Duke of Albemarle). There is no sign that Monck was influenced by Temple. 

1% What Temple meant by “this & the late Parliament” is not clear. He was a mem- 
ber of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, 1658-59, but not of the Convention Parliament 
which met in 1660. He served during the Pensionary Parliament, 1661-79. 
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Notes and Documents 


Gabriel Harvey and the Modern Languages 


a EIGHT small volumes that constitute the Gabriel Harvey col- 
lection of the Huntington Library have the double interest of 
having once been owned by this friend of Spenser’s, and of being also 
valuable documents of their time. The group consists of five lan- 
guage manuals, two works on contemporary France, and a French- 
English edition of the popular Historiarum Veteris Testamenti,with 
woodcuts after Holbein. All contain hitherto unpublished mar- 
ginalia by Gabriel Harvey.’ 

The French and Spanish manuals, with the Images of the Old 
Testament, were evidently regarded by their owner as forming a 
unit, as he numbered them serially from 1 to 5, in a sequence which 
is neither that of their printing nor of their coming into Harvey's 
possession: 1, the Ortho-epia; 2, Du Ploiche’s Treatise; 3, the Images; 
4, De Corro’s Grammer; 5, Perceval’s Bibliotheca. All of these works, 
as well as the Discourse upon . . . France and the Topographical De- 
scription, belonged to the Pennant Collection, and when sold from 
Lord Denbigh’s library at the Sotheby sale, March 13, 1913, were 
bound in a single volume, in seventeenth-century calf. Separated 

1 The following list gives in chronological order the titles (in most cases shortened) 


of the eight volumes. The dates of Harvey’s acquisition of the books are added, in 
brackets, in so far as he noted them. 

The Images of the Old Testament; Lately Expressed, Set Forthe in Ynglishe and 
Frenche, vuith a Playn and Brief Exposition. Lyons, 1549. [1580] 

An Italian Grammer; VVritten in Latin by Scipio Lentulo a Neapolitane: and Turned 
in Englishe: by H. G. London, 1575. [1579] 

A Treatise in Englishe and Frenche, Right Necesarie, and Profitable for All Young 
Children... Made by Peter du Ploiche. London, 1578. [1580] 

The Spanish Grammer ... by M. Anthonie de Corro. With a Dictionarie ... by Iohn 
Thorius. London, 1590. [1590] 

Bibliotheca Hispanica. Containing a Grammar; with a Dictionarie in Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and Latine ... by Richard Percyuall Gent. London, 1591. 

An Excellent Discourse vpon the Now Present Estate of France. Faithfully Translated 
Out of French, by E. A. London, 1592. [1592] 

The Svrvay or Topographical Description of France . . . Collected Out of Sundry 
Approued Authors. London, 1592. [1592] 

Ortho-epia Gallica. Eliots Frvits for the French ... London, 1598. [1593] 


[ 85] 
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later, they now wear handsome identical bindings of tobacco-brown 
levant, by Riviére. These books were bought by Mr. Huntington 
from the George D. Smith Estate, in August, 1923. The Italian Gram- 
mer is of a smaller format and was bound by Holloway, in 1867, in 
a darker brown, with gold tooling. 

The major contribution of these books to the already gathered 
data on Harvey, is the light they throw upon his interest in the study 
of French, Italian, and Spanish, as languages as well as literatures. 
Harvey had a natural taste for languages; he liked grammar and had 
ideas about methods of modern-language teaching; and, if this phase 
of his linguistic interests has failed hitherto to be emphasized, it may 
be because the chief testimony to its existence has been hidden in 
the linguistic treatises of the small but unique collection at the 
Huntington Library, which, though known to Harvey scholars, has 
not yet been an object of research on their part.” Gabriel Harvey pre- 
sumably owned but few works of this nature, since among the ninety- 
odd titles recorded in the list of his books printed to date,’ I have 
found only one other language manual—namely, John Florio's 
Firste Fruites (15'78).* 

It need hardly be said that Harvey was first of all a classicist. 
Although he regarded Ariosto and Tasso as “two heroicall, & diuine 
Wittes” and Du Bartas as an “inspired & diuine spirit,’ “the only 
Christian Homer to this day;’ Homer and Virgil were still his “two 
singular Types: He deprecated the fact that at Cambridge French 


*See G. C. Moore-Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913), 
pp. 311, 312, and Frank Marcham, The Prototype of Shylock. Lopez the Jew. An Opin- 
ion by Gabriel Harvey (London, 1927), pp. 14-16. 

8 See: Moore-Smith, op. cit., pp. 60-86 (53 titles); idem, “Printed Books with Gabriel 
Harvey’s Autograph or MS Notes; Modern Language Review, XXVIII, 78-81 (list 
supplementary to the preceding; 25, titles); idem, “Printed Books with Gabriel Harvey's 
Autograph or MS Notes;’ Mod. Lang. Rev., XXIX, 68-70, 321 (corrections and additions 
to the 1933 list; 6 titles); S. A. Tannenbaum, “Some Unpublished Harvey Marginalia; 
Mod. Lang. Rev., XXV, 327-31; Carroll Camden, Jr., “Some Unnoted Harvey Mar- 
ginalia” [in the copy of Thomas Hill’s The Schoole of Skil (1599) belonging to C. H. 
Thordarson, of Chicago], Philological Quarterly, XIII, 214-18; and Marcham, op. cit., 
pp. 11-20. 

“No. 7 in Moore-Smith’s list, in Mod. Lang. Rev., XXVIII, 80. The Pretie and Wittie 
Historie of Arnalt and Lucinda, by Holyband (London, 1575), contains a few pages giv- 
ing “Certen Rules... for the learner in th’ Italian Tong’’ See Moore-Smith, Marginalia, 
p- 84 (No. 2). 

5 See below, pp. 100, 101. 
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and Italian were read to the neglect of Greek and Latin. In April, 
1580, on sending Spenser a budget of news from the University, 
he writes that Tully and Demosthenes are “nothing so much studyed 
as they were wonte,’ that “Aristotle [is] muche named, but little 
read,’ and that Xenophon and Plato are regarded as “Discoursers 
and conceited superficiall fellows”; but “Matchiauell [is] a great 
man; ... Petrarch and Boccace [are] in euery mans mouth, and ouer 
many [are] acquainted with Vnico Aretino’ When, he asks, were 
the French and Italian “‘so highly regarded of Schollers? The Latine 
and Greeke, when so lightly?’” 

Harvey’s enthusiasm for the classical languages, however, did not 
militate practically against his liking for the Romance tongues, and 
it isa matter of common knowledge that he was widely read in them, 
particularly in French and Italian. As to how he learned these lan- 
guages so well, we have no information. An acquaintance with them, 
and to a lesser degree with Spanish, was no unusual part of the 
equipment of the cultivated young man of the time,’ and, as Har- 
vey’s biography records no residence abroad, we may assume that 
he got them from private tutors and by his own efforts. He may pos- 
sibly have learned them by reading, as the Italian, John Florio,* did 
English; or perhaps he had help from some of the many religious 
refugees, French, Italian, and Spanish, who had sought a haven in 
England, and who supported themselves by teaching. We are sure 
that Harvey knew one such man, the teacher Peter du Ploiche, since 
his copy of Du Ploiche’s Treatise was a gift of the author.’ He may 
also have been acquainted with the Spaniard De Corro, as the two 
were at Oxford at the same time.” At all events, that he was well 

®See The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1884-85), I, 69; also 
PP- 137-38. 

* The nobility, at least, are known commonly to have spoken several languages. See 
Holinshed, Chronicles (1587), 1, “Historicall description of the Iland of Britaine;’ p. 
196, cols. 1-2: “This further is not to be omitted, to the singular commendation of both 
sorts and sexes of our courtiers here in England, that there are verie few of them, which 
haue not the vse and skill of sundrie speaches, . . .” Lesser people, also, at least tried 
to learn to speak the foreign tongues. See Florio His Firste Fruites (1578), fol. 517**: “I 


see certaine Gentlemen rather lownes [i.e., low ones], to tel the truth, that begyn to 
learne to spake Italian, French, and Spanish . . .” 


° Op. cit., fol. 50. ® See below, p. 94. 


* Harvey went to Oxford in 1585 to get a D.C.L. (Moore-Smith, Marginalia, p. 49), 
and De Corro resided there from 1579 to 1586 (Dictionary of National Biography). 
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acquainted with the rules of French, Italian, and Spanish gram- 
mar, his marginalia in the manuals now in the Huntington Library 
prove; and his recurrent attention, in all of them, to the paragraphs 
on pronunciation, would suggest that he was interested no less in 
the spoken than in the written language. 

It is obvious, however, that Harvey did not get his first knowl- 
edge of the modern languages from these elementary textbooks. He 
was almost thirty when the earliest of them, the Italian grammar, 
fell into his hands, and at that time (1579) he had already read many 
Italian works, both of prose and poetry, too difficult for a beginner 
to cope with. The same thing is true in respect to French and Span- 
ish: he knew these languages before he owned the manuals. More- 
over, his annotations in the textbooks are much more those of a 
critical reader than of a learner of first principles. Being a lover of 
languages, he probably studied each of the treatises, as he acquired 
it, out of sheer intellectual curiosity, and he gave them all the same 
meticulous attention that he was accustomed to devote to his read- 
ing in other fields. 

Both marginalia and marked passages of the language manuals 
(and this is particularly true of the two French-English treatises) 
give evidence that Harvey admired the gift of tongues and was in- 
terested in methods of teaching them. His motto for language study 
was apparently ‘Poco, y bueno;’ for we find these words inscribed 
in his hand in four of the five little books. They testify once more to 
the love of thoroughness often expressed elsewhere in his marginal 
notes.” “Petit a petit;’ he writes at the top of the first page of Du 
Ploiche’s primer, and at the bottom: ‘‘A paradox jn lerning: Qué 
plus, e6 minus. Beginners must not leap ouer hastely, lest they ouer- 
leape all. Apt & reddy pronunciation of ye Alphabet, one weeks 
exercise.’ “Dimidium forte, et perfectum, plus Toto languido, et 
jmperfecto. Nihil efficax, aut potens, non penitus digestum;’ he tells 
us on the second page. 

But Festina lente is not the only rule of procedure necessary in ac- 
quiring a foreign language. Persistence and practice in speaking are 
also indispensable. These principles are emphasized by John Eliot 
in his Ortho-epia, and Harvey shows his concurrence by underscor- 


4 See, e.g., Moore-Smith, Marginalia, pp. 146, 154. Also see below, pp. 94, 95- 
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ing, or otherwise marking, some of Eliot’s pronouncements upon 
them: ‘‘Vse conference, for Vse makes perfectnesse”; “L’vsage est 
roy des languages du monde”’; “Il vous faut auoir vn ferme propos 
& resolution a poursuivre voz estudes . . ?”” 

As to subject matter, Harvey also agrees with Eliot on the funda- 
mentals that must be mastered if one is thoroughly to possess a for- 
eign language. These are, says Eliot, “les noms, les verbes, & la naifue 
prononciation . . . Car en ces trois consiste le plus profond mistere 
de toutes langues.’ Harvey approves, underlines the statement, and 
places a cross against it in the margin.” 

His own linguistic doctrine he had written thirteen years before 
the appearance of the Ortho-epia, on signature Hg of Du Ploiche’s 
primer, at the beginning of the discussion of “‘verbes impersonall, 
and personalles:’ ““This,’ says Harvey, ‘with ye first [chapter], will 
serue for good part of ye grammer. Pronunciation, & ye verbs, per- 
fetly lernid: little othe[r] Grammer needith. My homogeneal Dic- 
tionary, with daily reading & speaking will soone supply ye rest: 

As documents of the time, the language manuals by their very ex- 
istence speak for the contemporary interest in the modern languages, 
and for the need of knowing them in Britain. Taken as a whole, 
they enlighten us upon the status of the several Romance languages 
in England during the last half of the sixteenth century, on the 
methods, character, and quality of their teaching, and on the literary 
tastes of the period. French, which had been systematically taught 
in England since the appearance of Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de 
la langue francoyse, in 1530, always retained its supremacy over the 
other foreign tongues.” Nevertheless, with the awakening interest 
in modern languages felt generally after 1550, in England as in 
other countries, Italian and Spanish began to be studied too. The 
first treatise for teaching Italian to the English was William Thomas’ 
Principal Rvles of the Italian Grammer, published in London in 

® See below, p. 101. 


* See below, p. 101. On Harvey’s interest in Eliot’s combined natural and grammati- 
cal method (Ortho-epia, p. 7, col. 1), see below, p. 101. 
* See below, p. 95. 


” See K. Lambley, The Teaching . . . of the French Language in England during Tudor 
and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920), pp. 61, 64. 
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1550, and reprinted there in 1562 and 1567." Grantham’s grammar 
followed in 1575, and was dedicated to ““Mystres Mary and Mystres 
Francys Berkeley” to further their “great endeaours . . . towardes 
th’attaining of the Italian tonge:’” Spanish is known by various con- 
temporary allusions also to have been taught in England in the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century,” but there was no English-Spanish 
textbook until after the Armada.” The first one to appear was De 
Corro’s Spanish Grammer, printed in 1590,” and, from that date on 
through the first twenty-five years of the seventeenth century, there 
was no lack of them.” This increase in interest in the language is 
striking in view of the fact that diplomatic relations between Eng- 
land and Spain were broken off from 1587 to 1604. The importance 
of knowing Spanish during this period may, however, be inferred 
from Harvey’s note, on the flyleaf of De Corro’s grammar, which 
states that French and Spanish are the principal languages of Eng- 
lish diplomacy at the time.” In 1591 Richard Perceval tells the reader 
that Spanish is “the toonge with which by reason of the troublesome 
times” he is “like to haue most acquaintance; and says that Castilian 
is accepted in England on a par with French and Italian.” 
Harvey's own opinion at this period (1592) is that certain French 
intellects are, at the moment, more penetrating than any among 


16 The three editions are in the Huntington Library. Other Italian textbooks ap- 
peared soon: Holyband’s Certen Rules ... for the Learner of th’Italian Tong, in 1575; 
Florio His Firste Fruites, in 1578; Holyband’s Campo di Fior, in 1583; and his Italian 
Schoolemaister, in 1583, 1587, 1591, and 1597. 

See next note, and below, p. 91. 

8 See Holinshed, Chronicles (ist ed.; 1577), I, “Historicall Description of the Islande 
of Britayne’’ fol. 83”, col. 2: “Truely it is a rare thing with vs nowe, to here of a courtier 
which hath but his own language, & to say how many Gentlewomen & Ladies there are 
that beside sound knowledge of the Greeke & Latin tongues, are therto no lesse skilful 
in ye Spanish Italian & French, or in some one of them, it resteth not in me’’ See also 
above, n. 7. 

In 1586 De Corro had published a French-Spanish grammar, Reglas gramaticales 
para aprender la lengva espanola y francesa (Oxford: J. Barnes). 

» See below, p. 95. 

* Another Spanish manual, printed in 1591, was Stepney’s Spanish Schoole-master 
(R. Field). John Minsheu’s Spanish Grammar, a revision and enlargement of Perceval’s 
Bibliotheca, came out in 1599, Lewis Owen’s Key of the Spanish Tongue in 1605, and 
John Sanford’s Iport\aov, or An Entrance to the Spanish Tongue in 1611. Second edi- 
tions were made, in 1620 and 1623 respectively, of Stepney’s Spanish Schoole-master 
and Minsheu’s Spanish Grammar. 

* See below, p. 96. ™ See below, pp. 98, 99. 
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the Spaniards or the Italians, no matter how keen: ‘‘Varieties of ac- 
cidents, & manie pregnant practiques haue refined diuers French 
wittes, euen abooue the sharpest Italians, or Spaniards at this in- 
stant:’ This remark is found on the verso of the title-page of the 
“special rare” Discourse upon the Now Present Estate of France, and 
seems to have been inspired by his reading of this document.” The 
essay does, in fact, give a highly interesting account of contemporary 
political events in France, as the Topographical Description does of 
its topography, geography, and political divisions, in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century.” 


Annotations and Marked Passages 


All quoted textual passages are inclosed in quotation marks; italics in 
such passages are used to denote Harvey’s underscorings only; printers’ 
italics are disregarded. Harvey’s annotations are not inclosed in quota- 
tion marks. 


An Italian Grammer, by Henry Grantham 


The Italian Grammer,” first of the Huntington Library collection to be 
acquired by Harvey, has the interesting peculiarity of containing speci- 
mens of two of several handwritings used by him. Both title-page and 
verso of the last page have two examples, each, of his secretary hand, and 
of the beautiful Italian script for which he is famous. 

Of the annotations upon the text, few have great intrinsic value. Crop- 
ping has mutilated some of them to the point of illegibility; most are in 
a secretary hand and consist of a mere word or two to indicate the subject 
matter of the adjacent paragraph. These isolated words, however, taken 
together with the countless underscorings in the text and the numerous 
marginal symbols used to mark a point of special interest to him, show 
Harvey’s conscientious study of the volume. The symbols most frequently 
employed in the Italian Grammer, as elsewhere, are + and §{. 


yee ANNOTATIONS 
Sig. *i Title-page: 


Gabrielis Harueij. 1579. mense Aprjli. [Secretary hand] 
Axiophili prima ars Linguae Italicae. Grammatica. Comoediae. 
Tragoediae. Poco, y bueno. [Italian hand] 


* See below, p. 103. ™ See below, pp. 104-5. * See above, n. 1. 
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Verso of last page: 


Gabriel Haruejus. Qui non est hodie—[cras minus aptus erit] 
[Secretary hand] 

1579. Vt de hac Terentij tralatione sentirem honorificentits; 
fecit Aldi exquisita Editio.” [Italian hand] 


Top: Consonantes before Consonantes in ye selfe same Syllable. 


Top: Consonantes dubbled in diuers wordes. 


Bottom [on the pronunciation of c +e, i, and c +a, 0, u, in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy]: 


a ¢ 


[—]h. Smith.” Itali, et maximé Hetrusci C. suam sonant, 
|[——]s, maximé ante vocales e, et j. 


ceri. cés. cép. [I.e., cherry, 
cerasum. |caseus. |Licitarj. cheese, cheap] 


cild. cin. circ. [I.e., child, 
+ch. corrupt. ont aie [—}" chin, church] 
P5 


Idem pauld post. Itali nunc ca, co, et cu, sonant ut ka, ko, 
et ku: ce, c[—] Longobardi, ut se, et si. Tuscani, ut nos, 
cum primam sonamus Anglica[rum] vocum, que Cerasum, 
et Jurgari significant. [I.e., cherry, to be chidden] 


Bottom: X, Y, K, not usid with ye Italians. 
Right margin: Small use of H. 

Top: Vowells / Dipthongs. 

R. marg.: 


“O and E are pronounced somtymes more darkely, and som- 
tymes more clearly....the manner of pronouncing, cannot be 
shevved by vvriting: vvherfore it is to be learned of him, that 
hath th’Italian tonge’ 


O.E Viua Voce. 


* Harvey owned a copy of this edition, printed in 1546. See Mod. Lang. Rev., XXIX, 
321. 

*8 Presumably the “learned Sir Thomas Smith;’ Harvey’s friend and patron, on whose 
death he wrote Smithvs: Vel Lachrymae Musarvm (1577). Sir Thomas had a law degree 
from the University of Padua, and his library contained many Italian books. “He was 
a great judge of learning, and applications were often made to him in matters of that 
nature:’ See John Strype, The Life of Sir Thomas Smith (Oxford, 1820), pp. 18, 165, 
274-81. 

* Latin equivalents cropped. 
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R. marg.: 

“, .. those vvordes [Lo’mperatore and Gli’mperatori] may seeme 
... uniustly beheaded, ..° 

Impera[tore] wrongf[ully] beheddi[d] + 

R. marg.: 


“Th'Italian speache doth lack noumes comparatiues: ... they 
use the positive, vvith the aduerbe Piu,..” 


Noe now/nes] compara[tiues] but Pi[t] with Posit[iue] 
Bottom: Molto assai pit dotto. 

Bottom: 

“... Peril che,...is vsed but thus, Il perche? 

Castiglione del Cortegiano. L.1. Perilche conoscendo io questa,— 
Top: 

“. .. Quégli parld, . . . thovv shall finde, in the Tuscane vvrit- 
ers.’ 

Toscanismo. 

R. marg.: 

“The Subiunctiue mode: Present tense” [Verb Ho] 

ut in Optatiuo. [substituted for upper half of page, crossed out] 
R. marg.: 

“The Subiunctiue mode: Present tense’’ [Verb Andare] 


ut in Optatiu[o] [substituted for upper haif of page, crossed out] 
Top: 

“... certaine vvordes used by Poétes .. [P. 113] 

Gimo. poeticall. 


Top: 

“, .. vvordes, vvhich commonly are fixed vnto Verbes:’ [P. 118] 
Words fixid unto Verbes. [Cropped] 

Top: 

“, .. the knoledge therof [of affixes] is of greater effecte to the 
studentes of this tonge:..° 

Maximus Vsus Affixorum. 

R. marg.: 

No finer, or pithier Examples, then in ye Excellent Comedies, & 


Tragedies following: full of sweet, & wise Discourse. A notable 
Dictionarie, for the Grammer.” 


® The above examples, while the most interesting, do not exhaust the minor mar- 
ginal annotations and marked words of the text. To note them all would be to outdo 
Harvey himself in meticulousness. 
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These last words, mystifying at first, since no comedies or tragedies 
follow, are clear if taken in connection with those on the title-page, 
“Axiophili . . ’ The latter appear to indicate both the ownership and 
the contents of the book, and we may infer that when Harvey owned it 
some Italian plays were bound with the grammar. The name Axiophilus 
is supposed by Moore-Smith and others to stand for Harvey himself." 


A Treatise in Englishe and Frenche, by Peter du Ploiche 


The second of the Huntington group to be acquired by Harvey was 
Du Ploiche’s Treatise in Englishe and Frenche.” Little is known of the 
author save that he had a school at the Sign of the Rose in Trinity Lane, 
where he taught writing as well as Latin and French.” As the religious 
instruction in his little book is given by way of the “Catechisme accord- 
ing to the Queenes Iniunctions,’ the “Letanie, as it is song in Churches,’ 
and “praiers for the euenyng, with a confession;’ he must have been a 
Protestant, and it seems likely that he was one of the numerous religious 
refugees in England at this time. Miss Lambley says that he is known to 
have been residing at Oxford early in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and she infers that he may have been one of several French tutors 
who accompanied their pupils to the University.” 

The Huntington Library exemplar is one of the very few copies extant 
of the second edition of Du Ploiche’s Treatise.” 


ANNOTATIONS AND MARKED PASSAGES 
SIGNATURES 


Al Title-page: 
The French A.B.C. [cropped]. gabrielharuey. Ex dono Au- 
toris, Monsieur du Ploiche. 2. 


14” Verso of last page: gabrielharuey. 1580. 

A2” Top: 
“The firste Chapiter, is of the A, b, c, in Frenche’’ 
A necessary Introduction. petit a petit. 
Bottom: 


“The firste daie, a.b.c.d. ..’ [Fifteen lines underscored and 
marked with usual symbols] 


1 See Moore-Smith, Marginalia, p. 306. 82 See above, n. 1. 

% These data are given in the fifth chapter of the Treatise, “For to speake at the 
Table?’ a dialogue adapted from the first one in Noel de Berlaimont’s Vocabulare (st 
ed.; 1530). 

* See Lambley, op. cit., p. 200. 

* The first edition, undated, was printed by Richard Grafton. The British Museum 
copy (shelf mark, 626.2.1.) is dated by Museum authorities 1553; but W. C. Hazlitt 
judges it to be earlier. See Schools, Schoolbooks, and Schoolmasters (London, 1888), p. 
260. 
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SIGNATURES 
A paradox jn lerning: Qué plus, e6 minus. Beginners must 
not leap ouer hastely, lest they ouerleape all. Apt & reddy 
pronunciation of ye Alphabet, one weeks exercise. 
Top: Poco, y bueno. § § 
Bottom: 
Cui lecta potenter erit res,” &c. 4 aye, h uh paryetv 
Etiam hic, Dimidium forte, et perfectum,” plus Toto lan- 


guido, et jmperfecto. Nihil efficax, aut potens, non penitus 
digestum. 


Bottom: 

“The fifth Chapiter, for to speake at the Table?’ 
The second part, confabulatory, and familiar. 
R. marg.: 


“The eight Chapiter, is of verbes impersonall, and person- 
alles.’ 

This, with ye first, will serue for good part of ye grammer. 
Pronunciation, & ye verbs, perfetly lernid: little othe[r] Gram- 
mer needith. My homogeneal Dictionary, with daily reading 
& speaking will soone supply ye rest. 


Below the Table: Non multa, sed multum. 


The Spanish Grammer, by Antonio de Corro 


De Corro’s Spanish Grammer® was the third of the Huntington Li- 
brary Harvey books to come into Gabriel Harvey’s possession. So far as 
is known, it is the first attempt at a manual for teaching Spanish to the 
English through the medium of their own tongue. Its author was a native 
Spaniard, born in Seville in 1527. A convert to Protestantism, he fled, 
first from Spain and later from Flanders, to escape persecution. From 
1567 until his death in 1591, he lived in England. 

The annotations in this book are confined to the first and last flyleaves 
and to the title-page and last page of the book. The text proper has only 
one insignificant marginal note, and even its marked passages are rela- 
tively few and of minor importance. The most interesting bear on the 
pronunciation of the French and Spanish languages, and on the conju- 
gation of Habeo and Sum in them both. 

* The first hemistich of 1. 40 of Horace’s Ars poetica. The second runs: “Nec facundia 
deferet hunc, nec lucidus ordo”’ 

* An elaboration of the maxim, “Dimidium plus toto” 

*See above, n. 1. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
Verso of flyleaf facing title-page; top (cropped): 
Praecipuae Linguae hodiernarum Negotiationum Anglica- 
rum; Francica, et Hispanica: Vtraque maximarum Artium, 
Actionumque Locupletissimus Thesaurus. 
Title-page: 
Percyuale Bibliotheca Hispanica. 1591. Gabrielisharueij. 
Corranus. GH. 4. 
Verso of last text page: 
{§ Qué potentior, et gloriosior natio; eé florentior, et nobilior 
Lingua. Certé, vt Monarchia praedominatur: sic tandem 
Lingua. Et ea Lingua dignissima; cuius Vsus maximé catho- 
licus in genere; aut maximé necessarius in specie. 
Verso of last leaf (blank): gabrielharuejus: 1590. 
Poco, y bueno. 
La vida de Lazarillo de Tormas, y de [sus] fortunas y aduersi- 
dades. ‘Todos es nada.” 
Latina Lingua, incorruptior apud Hispanos, quam apud Ita- 
los, aut Gallos. Jouius Italus, de Piscibus Romanis, c.4.bis. 
Cortesij, et Medinae Libri Hispanici, de Arte Nauigandi:* 
Gueuara de Inuentione Nautgationis: The braue Indian His- 
tories, of Hernando Cortese / &c / 
Examen de Ingenios. 
Diana of Monte Maggior: Boscan: Garcilace: & such other 
Legends of Chiualry, & Errant Knights.“ 


MARKED PASSAGES 
Table of contents: 


+“Of the pronunciation of the Spanish and French Alphabet. 
... Of the Nowne.... Of the Verbe. +... The Verbe Habeo, in 
the Spanish tongue. {{ ... The Verbe Sum, in the Spanish 
tongue. ... The Coniugation of the Verbe Habeo, in French. 
.»+§§ The first Coniugation in Spanish. . . . + Certeine Obser- 
uations both about French and Spanish Verbes. .. . + Of the 
Construction or Syntaxis, of the Spanish and French tongues. 


* Harvey has written this incorrect phrase also in his copy of Erasmus’ Parabolae sive 
Simulae, as a comment on the last half of the simile, “[Ut Tarandi ferro impenetra- 
bilis:] Ita quosdam nihil queas dictis laedere’ See Moore-Smith, Marginalia, p. 139. Its 
application to the Lazarillo is appropriate. 


“ Harvey himself claims to have written a tract, or discourse, on the art of naviga- 
tion. See Moore-Smith, op. cit., p. 74. 

“ Did Harvey believe the Diana to be a romance of chivalry, and Boscan and Gar- 
cilaso writers of such romances? 
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“Of the Dipthongs”: 


+“... the Spanish tongue hath not any Diphthong, + but 
euery Vowell is pronounced by it selfe,..° 


“But in the French toong, . . . there are eight diphthongs: ... 
I am of this opinion, that no man is able to pronounce these 
well, unlesse he heare some French man speake” 

“These rules have I set down, ... as shortly +...as possibly 
may be,... by the use and aid of which...any man may 
easily learne to read the Spanish toong. But as for the French 
toong, I would exhort them that are . . . desirous to learne the 
French toong, to take the lectures and helpe of some naturall 
borne French man: And then they may of him learne how 
distinctly to read and pronounce the French toong. Which 
I take to be so difficult...that I thinke a man shall or 
may hardly (nay and scarce so too) learne the pronunciation 
thereof, unlesse he heare a French man pronounce it? 
[Below this Harvey has written: Hetherto ye 

Spanish. 

French. |] 

The verbs Habeo and Sum: 


“The knowledge of these two verbes, Habeo and Sum, how 
to decline and forme them as they ought to be, + is the princi- 
palest and cheefest foundation to { { speake both these toongs. 
So the strangers ought in any cause to exercise themselves 
very wel in the flexion & declining of them.’ 


[At the end Harvey has written: jnfra® 78.] 


pronunciation, 


Bibliotheca Hispanica, by Richard Perceval 


Richard Perceval’s Bibliotheca Hispanica” is the only one of the Hunt- 
ington Library Harvey books that their sixteenth-century owner neg- 
lected to date. Important as it is in the history of the teaching of Spanish 
in England, its marginal annotations are few and of little consequence 
as Harviana; and its many marked passages tell more about the contem- 
porary status of Spanish in England than they do about Harvey. A few of 
those that show something of his estimate of the advantage of knowing 
the Spanish language and of his feeling for its typical characteristics, are 
given after the marginalia. Perceval learned Spanish in a four years’ 
residence in Spain, and was employed by Lord Burghley to decipher the 
packets which contained the first news of the project of the Armada. 

“ This interpretation of the abbreviation “j*” is suggested as plausible, at least for 


its use in the Huntington Library Harvey books, inasmuch as it always refers to a page 
farther on in the text. 


* See above, n. 1. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
The Grammar 
Title-page: 
gabrielharuejus. Corranus Spanish, & French Grammer: 
translated by M. Thorius. 5. 


R. marg. (opposite the names of “Don Pedro de Valdes” and 
“Master Thomas Doyley’’): 


Don Pedro. Doctor Doiley. 


Left marg., top: Doctor Doyley. 
Below verse, “Thomas Doyleyus . . :’: Nota. 


The Dictionarie 
(“Bibliothecae Hispanicae Pars Altera’) 

Title-page: 
GH. Huc meum Dictionarium Homogeneum, proprié, et 
meré Hispanicum. 
Last page of Dictionarie, top: Examen de Ingenios. [Cropped] 
Bottom: 
Eccé Alphabetum Latino-Hispanicum Joannis Ramirez, in 
fine Dialogorum Ludouici Viuis. 
Copia de Carta du su Maiestad al Duque de Alua, en recom- 
mandacion del Doctor Gemma Frisio. In fine Cosmocriticae, 
Cornelij Gemmae, Medici celeberrimi. 


MARKED PASSAGES 
On the present advantage of knowing Spanish: 


“I open vnto thee a Librarie; wherein thou mayst finde layed 
readie to thy view and vse, the toonge with which by reason 
of the {§ troublesome times, thou arte like to haue most ac- 
quaintance: ..* §§ [To the Reader,’ Il. 5-7.] 


“Thomas Doyleyus medicinae doctor’” 
Doctor Doyley. 

“Qvas nouus orbis opes, quas profert India fructus, 
Quas mare, quas tellus gemmas, aurique fodinas; 
Has habet Hispanus, Iasonis vellere diues: 

+ Cum populo aurato collubet ergd loqui. 
Expetit Hispanus Belgas euincere; regem 
Gallorum per vim regno depellere; regnum 
Diripere Anglorum; quid non? cupit esse Monarcha: 

+ Cum rege hoc tanto, collubet ergo loqui. 
Cum quibus aut bellum cupimus, commercia, pacem; 
Horum sermo placet: facilémque breuémque loquendi 
Dat liber iste modum; dat Percyuallius author 

Cum populo Hispano quam cito posse loqut’’ 

Nota. 
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SIGNATURES 
A3 Perceval on his method: 
“The Methode I obserue, is so playne and easie,.. . as thou + 
shalt neede no long discourse to explane it; .. . yet were the 
rule neuer so playne and perfect; the liuely voice of the 
teacher, is the best light to the learner: ..* §§ [To the 
Reader;’ ll. 16—20.] 
On the “Castile language;’ its tardy entrance into England, 
its status and characteristics: 
“To the practitioners in the Spanish, 
Iames Lea’ 
“Though Spanish speech lay long aside within our Brittish 
Ile, 
(Our Courtiers liking nought saue French, or Tuscane 
stately stile) 

Yet now at length, (I know not how) steps Castile language in, 
And craues for credit with the first, though latest she begin: 
Who lists not yeeld to neither both, of those rehearst before, 

+ But tumpe as stately and as sweete, or rather stately more: + 
As full of prety prouerbs, and most dainty priuie quips, 
Of graue aduitces, bitter taunts, and passing gawling nips. §\ 
Though learned pens in Jtaly and France do florish more, 
And in our happy Britaine,where are learned men such store: 

+ Yet Spanish speech lists giue no ground: ..? 


Ortho-epia Gallica, by John Eliot 


Eliot’s Ortho-epia,* the latest in date of the Huntington Library Har- 
vey collection, is the work of an Englishman who, after long residence 
in France and extensive travels in France and Spain, returned to Eng- 
land and taught French in London. 

With one exception, all evidences of Harvey’s use of the book but those 
on the title-page and on the otherwise blank last page, are confined to 
the first of its three parts. This consists of three dialogues in French and 
English, printed in parallel columns: “L’escholier. Dialogue premier. 
De la maniere d’aprendre & enseigner les langues estranges:’ (pp. 1-15); 
“Dialogue 2. De la dignité des Orateurs, & l’excellence des langues:’ (pp. 
16-40); “Le voyager. Dialogue 3°’ (pp. 41-60). 

Although the few annotations contained in the Ortho-epia are among 
the most interesting of those found in the Huntington Library group, 
Eliot’s manual is even more valuable as a document of the time than for 
its additions to the already published Harvey marginalia. Dialogue 1 
gives a realistic and unsparing picture of the contemporaneous state of 
the teaching and study of the modern foreign languages in England. 


“See above, p.go. ** See above, n. 1. 
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Dialogue 2, after dealing with the relative merits of most of the lan- 
guages of the world (except English), from Hebrew to East and West 
Indian, passes to a discussion of the great writers and great works of 
both ancient and modern literatures, which reflects the tastes and esti- 
mates of the time. In Dialogue 3, Eliot takes the reader on a rapid tour 
of the most important cities in France, Italy, Spain, and England, in the 
course of which he makes mention of some of the most famous buildings 
and institutions of the different countries, and of their natural beauties, 
customs, commercial interests, etc.“ 


ANNOTATIONS 
SIGNATURES 


Al Title-page: 
GH. gabrielharuey. 1593. For ye French, & Spanish. 1. 
Verso of last page: Poco, y bueno. 


“L’escholier. Dialogue premier?’ 


R. marg.: 
“... quel estimez vous le meilleur moyen pour apprendre les 
langues?” 


{{ A ready way to learne Languages. 


§§ “Dialogue 2. De la dignité des Orateurs, & l’excellence des langues’ 
17 Bottom: ye Queenes Languages, jnfra,” 57. 58. 
19-37 Names of languages discussed in adjacent text: 
Hebru. [p. 19] Syriaque. Arabian. [p. 21] Greek. [p. 24] 


Latin. [p. 27] Italian. [p.29] Spanish [p. 31] French. [p. 33] 
East, & Weast Indian. [p. 37] 
There are, besides, the following annotations: 

25 Top: braue Homer. 

29 Top: braue Virgil. 

go Top: Braue Ariosto. 
Bottom: 
Ariosto, & Tasso, two heroicall, & diuine Wittes: most braue, 
& souerain Poets next Homer, & Virgil; still my two singular 
Types, [ ] Bartas also an inspired & diuine spirit. [The last 
seven words badly cropped] 

“The English texts of the last two parts of Eliot’s book were reprinted in London 
in 1928 (Fanfrolico Press), with the title The Parlement of Pratlers: A Series of Eliza- 
bethan Dialogues and Monologues Illustrating Daily Life and the Conduct of a Gentle- 
man on the Grand Tour, Extracted from Ortho-epia Gallica ... Written by Iohn Eliot 
and Published in the Year 1593 (ed. Jack Lindsay). See also Frederick Hard, ‘“‘Notes on 
John Eliot and His Ortho-epia Gallicay Huntington Library Quarterly, I, 169-87. 

‘7 See above, n. 42. 
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Top: Braue Tasso. 
Top: braue du-Bartas. 
Bottom: 
Bartas, for ye maiesty of his heauenly matter, & diuine forme, 
a most-excellent, & singular Poet: the only Christian Homer 
to this day. 

“Le voyager. Dialogue 3.’ 
Names of countries discussed in adjacent text: 
Italy. [p. 42] France. [p. 43] Spain. [p. 44] Ingland. [p. 46] 
R. marg. (above the list of languages spoken by the Queen): 
Her Languages. 
Top: 
The like Commendation of ye Queen, in Florios First Fruits 
/ &e / 

MARKED PASSAGES 


The Ortho-epia contains many marked passages and marginal signs. 
In Dialogue 1 they are found most frequently in and beside remarks: (1) 
on the necessity of persistence and practice in the study of foreign lan- 
guages, if one would arrive at any mastery of them; and (2) on Eliot’s 
“Methode;?’ which combines the methods of nature and of art. If Harvey’s 
underlining and marginal symbols mean anything more than an atten- 
tive reading of the text, we may assume that they indicate agreement with 
the ideas expressed. 


Sig. C2” 


Last line: + “. . . Vse makes perfectnesse, . . *’ 


[On the subject of persistence and practice in foreign-lan- 


guage study, see above, p. 89, where examples are quoted 
from the Ortho-epia, sig. C2" and pp. 3, 5.] 


Dialogue 1 
On Eliot’s ‘““Methode”’: 


“Or dites moy, ie vous en prie monsieur, quel estimez vous le 
meilleur moyen pour apprendre les langues? 


“C’est cestuy-la qui nous est enseigné par Nature & par Art? 
“... Ie vous en prie, espluchez 4 moy par le menu ces termes 


“... Ie veux dire, que i’enseigne par deux moyens: l’vn touche 
vn Methode de Nature, l'autre vn methode de l’Art. Le pre- 
mier enseigne les noms simples & purs des choses naturelles: le 
second touche la racine & fondement des langues: & considere 
principallement les noms, les verbes, & la naifue prononcia- 
tion, selon l’equité Grammaticale. Car en ces trois consiste 
le plus profond mistere de toutes langues: . . :’ [This passage 
has a marginal bracket.] 
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Dialogue 2 


In this colloquy the passages underscored or otherwise marked by Har- 
vey are too numerous and too diverse to classify. Among those singled out 
in some fashion are some of the lines on Scaliger, on the Hebrew lan- 
guage, on Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and ‘Tasso; on why Boscan and Gar- 
cilaso have not been translated into English; on the French poets, Marot, 
Ronsard, and Du Bartas; and on Mornay and Vigenere, greatest among 
French orators. The short passage on oratory is specially marked by Har- 
vey.“ It runs: 


P35 ‘“Certes la gloire & maiesté de l'homme appert en rien plus 
%: qu’en son parler. Il est vray, 4 cause que par 1a il demonstre 
+ sa raison, la lumiere du corps & de l’ame’’ § { 


PAGES Dialogue 3 


56-57 On the Queen, her virtues and linguistic attainments: 

“...il nya langue suffisante pour exprimer ses louanges: Car 
elle est en liberalité, ... {{ beauté, . . . & sapience l’unique 
Phoenix du monde; orneé de toutes les . . . vertus, dont les 
plus belles Roynes & plus fameuses és histoires des Grecs & 
Latins ont esté reuestués. . . . plustost dire Ange celeste que 
creature terrestre. ... Aime elle les Estrangiers? Elle les aime 
bien. Parle elle plusieurs langues? Elle en parle huict, pour le 
moins:*...” 


Part III (“The Second Method .. °’) 


The only passage marked by Harvey, outside of Part I: 

“The Exchange vvas built in the yeare 1567. by the Knight 
Sir Thomas Gressam;” vvho hath also giuen large reuenues 
to the Cittie of London, for the {{ maintenance of a Colledge 
and Schoole-masters to read therein the seuen liberall Sci- 
ences. London shall then be an Vniuersitie’ 


An Excellent Discovrse upon the Now Present Estate of France 


The Discovrse," besides containing valuable traces of Harvey’s study, 
gives a living picture, from the Protestant point of view, of France from 
1586 to the date of the book’s publication. Besides the annotations, the 
Discovrse contains countless underscorings and marginal symbols. 


“© On Harvey’s love of oratory see the description of eloquence in his Rhetor (1577), 
given in translation in Works, ed. Grosart, I, xx. 

“ The substance of this panegyric is taken from Du Bartas, whose original lines ap- 
pear on p. 58, opposite Eliot’s English version of them, on p. 59. In Du Bartas’ poem 
the verses underlined are those praising the Queen for keeping her country out of war, 
and for her ability to speak many tongues. 

% Harvey changed the printed comma to a semicolon. He frequently emended the 
punctuation of his books, even on the title-page. 

5! See above, n. 1. 
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ANNOTATIONS 
Title-page: 
gabrielharuey. 1592. 
Discours sur l’estat de France. 1588. 
La harangue du Roy Henry troisiesme. 1588. 


La copie de la lettre du Roy Henry 4. escript au camp de S. 
Clou. 1589. 


giuen mee bie Mr Woolfe, for a special rare Discourse. 


Verso of title-page: 

The life, & actions of the Queen Moother. 

The Legendarie of the Guises. 

Knight Poncets, braue discourse of Turkish-French Poli- 
tiques. 

The Dialogues of Eusebius Philadelphus. 

A discourse vpon the estate of France. 1588. 

This new discourse, as fine as the best. 1592. 

Varieties of accidents, & manie pregnant practiques haue re- 


fined diuers French wittes, euen abooue the sharpest Italians, 
or Spaniards at this instant. 


Vigenere, de Mornay, de Montaigne, du Bartas; This, & other 
frensh Discoursers, how rare witts? 

Fol. 58" Below “FINIS”: 
Gabrielharuey: this August: 1592. Il legere nutrica lo in- 
gegno. 

Sig. A2 Bottom: 
Prima pars politica. Qualis Aschami discursus Germanicus. 


Sig. Ag _R.marg.: {{ The Duke of Guise. 
(misnum- Bottom: 
bered B3) The first part of this discourse, politique, & pragmatique. 


FOLIOS 

Between 

g3and4 Galiae uniuersalis tabula. [A long, folded sheet (both edges 
deeply trimmed), pasted in, containing, in Harvey’s hand, 
lists of: (1) the duchies, with their dependent counties; (2) 
counties dependent on the crown; (3) peers of France; (4) 
archbishoprics; (5) academies] 
Reverse of the pasted-in sheet: 


A compendious description of France. A proffitable Table. 


L. marg.: [He]nrie 4. [no]w King. 
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In the margins the titles of the topics discussed: 

The howse of Lorraine. [fol. 6] France. [fol. 9°] The Duke 
de Maine [fol. 16] The Pope. [fol. 22°] The King of Spaine. 
[fol. 23] ye King of Spaine. [fol. 24] “The Dukes of Lorrain, 
& Sauoy. [fol. 28] The braue King of france [cropped; fol. 
30] 

[Here begins a long eulogy of Henry IV. The text throughout 
is heavily underscored and there are many marginal symbols.] 


R. marg.: J.C. [Letters used by Harvey to indicate a reference 
to the law} 


Bottom: 


French Pragmaticians: the cheifest emploied men of the 
court, & state. 


Bottom: 


More likelyhood of worse, then better. Charges encrease in 
warr: [——] taketh not ye resolute course, to enrich himself, 
& empoouerish ye [——] [This note, badly cropped, seems to 
refer to the author’s defense of the King in paragraph 2.] 


Bottom: The miracle of Peace. Sonets of Bartas. 

Bottom: Secunda Pars, religiosa. Qualis Apologia Fuelli. 
‘Top: ye Catholique religion. 

Bottom: The second part of this discourse. Religion. 

Top: Heretique. 

After 1. 12: Discipline Ecclesiastical. 

L. Marg.: 

“... why God ... chose the Lambe, and refused the Swine?” 
bre 


R. marg.: Inglish affaires. J.C. [Discussion of Henry VIII's 
divorce] 


Top: [——] vtterly vnlawfull. [Cropped] 
L. marg.: J.C. 


The Svrvay or Topographical Description of France 


[by John Eliot] 


The Topographical Description,” published anonymously but written 
by John Eliot, the author of the Ortho-epia, is, according to the writer, 
“a breif Topographicall description of France and Nauarre, . . . wherein 
are exactlye .. . described their Regions, Prouinces, Citties, Castels, and 
Fortresses, the commodities of euery soyle, the nature of the Inhabitants, 

5 See above, n. 1. 
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their auncient and moderne manners, lawes, rights and customes, with 
diuers other thinges coincident to the same, . . :’* 

The chief evidences of Harvey’s ownership are the numerous under- 
scorings to be found all through the book. There are also, in the margins, 
various crosses, asterisks, and other signs, and a few isolated words, most 
of which are mere titles of the topics under discussion. 

The principal specimens of Harvey’s handwriting (hardly to be digni- 
fied by the name of marginalia) are the following: 


SIGNATURES 


Al 


Ag 


Q4" 
A3 


Flyleaf preceding title-page: 

2. France. 1592. Henrie 4. 

Title-page: GH. gabrielharuey. 1592. 

Verso of last page of text: gabrielisharueij, et amicorum. 1592. 
R. marg.: 

Paris. 

“. .. Henry the Fourth lyneally descended from Saint Lodo- 
uicke;..? 

Henry 4. 

Top: 

“,.. hauing bine personally present and fought more then 
fourteene or fiueteene pitched fields, ..” 


Henry 4. 
Above the description of France: France. 


R. marg.: Paris. 
Bottom: 
“(Orleans] standeth high, .. . and the inhabitants doe speake 


as eloquently for French as doe the Castillians for Spanish, or 
the Tuscans for Italian” 


Fons Eloquentiae Gallicae. 
L. marg.: 


“Auignon containeth seuen notable things, and of euery of 
the same, seuen: . .?’ 


Mnemosyna. 
Top: Auignion. 
L. marg.: Gascoigne. 


Underscored, marked with marginal bracket and symbols, 
but without comment: 


“Normandy is one of the welthiest, goodliest, and mightiest 
Prouinces in Fraunce, ... The Normans are the wariest and 


™ See sig. Ag, “The Preface to the Reader’’ 
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subtillest people in Fraunce, hardest to be deceiued, great 
talkers, giuen to profit, slie, cunning in plaies, shifts, cautels, 
and circumuentions of cosenage”’ 


The Images of the Old Testament 


Harvey's copy of the Images” is a first printing of the French-English 
edition of this popular book, originally brought out in French and Latin 
by M. and G. Treschel, in 1539. The English prose translations are by H. 
Corrozet, and the ninety-four woodcuts are after Holbein. 


ANNOTATIONS 
SIGNATURES 


Al Title-page: 
GH. gabrielisharueij. 1580. Sallust, du Bartas, the only 
braue Poet in this sacred vein. 3. 
Top: Moses. 
Top: Josua. 
Bottom: Hetherto the ancient Originals, before the Histories 
of the Kinges. 
Top: Dauid. 
Below English translation: most valiant, & most gentle. 
‘Top: Salomon. 


Below English translation: most wise, & most rich. jnfra,* 
Paralip. 2. 


After English translation: dux foemina facti. [The story of 
Judith] 
Bottom: Hactenus Historiae: seguuntur Prophetiae. 


Besides these notes, there are many underscorings both in the French 
quatrains below the woodcuts and in the English prose versions above 
them. Many of the cuts are marked with crosses and/or other signs. One 
of the most admired by Harvey is the illustration of Numbers 2 (sig. D4’), 
which shows the stations of the tents of the Children of Israel as ordered 
by Moses and Aaron. The misprint in the English translation has been 
corrected by Harvey, who makes “acordyng” out of the “aaer dyng” of 
the original. The translation reads, ““Moyses and Aaron, the princes of 
famylies, aaer dyng vnto Gods commandement rehersed, doth orden sta- 


tions of the tents’ 
CAROLINE BROWN BouRLAND 
& See above, n. 1. 


& See above, n. 42. Cuts and text of “Paralip. 2.’ are on sigs. H4"*" and I1'*’. 





Defoe’s Political Propaganda in 
The Dumb Philosopher 


I 


_ SIX MONTHS after Robinson Crusoe appeared, Defoe pub- 
lished an unpretentious little story of a pious servingman in 
Cornwall. This Dickory Cronke, the Dumb Philosopher, had been 
born dumb, had served in private families in the west of England 
and in Wales, had gained the power of speech after a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and soon afterward had died, leaving in manuscript some 
colorless meditations and seventeen prophecies. 

Everything that precedes the concluding prophecies is innocu- 
ous enough; but, when the tract is considered in connection with the 
background of the year 1719, it appears as a piece of political propa- 
ganda—more subtle and more elaborate than usual for Defoe, but 
own brother to The British Visions (1711), The Highland Visions 
(1712), and The Second-Sighted Highlander (1713). 

There has been no question of authorship; the tract has been re- 
printed in nearly all collections of Defoe’s works since Scott in- 
cluded it in 1810. But there has been the widest disagreement as to 
its meaning. Biographers have felt free to read into it any favorite 
theory of Defoe’s life and ideas. Because Dickory, like Defoe, suf- 
fered a stroke of apoplexy, and Dickory, like Crusoe, lived in a sort 
of solitude, there have been fantastic surmises that The Dumb Phi- 
losopher is “The Little Robinson Crusoe” or that it is an allegory of 
Defoe’s own life. It has been thought to show Defoe’s reverence for 
the Church of England or his interest in second sight and spiritism. 
It has been solemnly reprinted as a remarkable case history; Smee- 
ton incorporated it in his Historical & Biographical Tracts, omitting 
the all-important prophecies and substituting an irrelevant account, 
“from the 11th Volume of the Philosophical Transactions;’ of “a 
similar case of a person recovering his speech from being dumb many 
years.” Even the usually penetrating Aitken, who had shortly be- 
fore identified the originals of the story of Mrs. Veal’s apparition, 
was misled by his attempt to perform a similar feat for the hero of 


* George Smeeton, Historical & Biographical Tracts (Westminster, 1820), II, 21. 
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The Dumb Philosopher. He was obliged, however unwillingly, to 
admit his lack of success: 


I am inclined to think that Dickory Cronke was a real person, and that 
Defoe threw off this pamphlet after hearing of his death in 1718. I have, 
however, not been able to find any reference to Cronke in contemporary 
newspapers or elsewhere, and his name does not appear in Jewers’ reprint 
of the Registers of St Columb Major, though he is stated to have been 
“born at a little hamlet near St Columb’... It is, therefore, perfectly 
admissible to hold, with Boase, that “The Dumb Philosopher” is fiction; 
but it would be rash to express a positive opinion on the matter.’ 


The meaning of The Dumb Philosopher should be clear when we 
study it without preconceptions and without being led astray by its 
elaborate introduction, the only purpose of which is to gain cre- 
dence. It is not (like Mere Nature Delineated) a bantering journalis- 
tic skit on a sensation of the day’s news. Essentially, it is not like 
Duncan Campbell (a jovial hoax and an elaborate puff for a for- 
tuneteller). Campbell, for instance, has nothing to do with politi- 
cal events; his miraculous powers are for sale to maids who wish 
to know about their future husbands. Dickory’s reverence for the 
Church of England is not in itself significant; it is merely one of 
Defoe’s customary devices for lending verisimilitude to the story— 
like Dickory’s unexplained withdrawal from attendance on the serv- 
ices of the Church, or like his nickname, “Restoration Dick” (from 
his birth on the day of Charles’s Restoration), or like his saving up 
a small sum for his retirement and going to live with his sister. There 
is no point in any of these details—except the all-important point 
that they seem true. There is nowhere else in Defoe a story so dull 
as this, but there are few stories which so carefully give the air of 
truth. Dickory has lived in Cornwall, a region favorable to pro- 
phetic gift but most unfavorable to verification of the story from 
faraway London. Unimportant as the homely little story is, there 
seems at first sight no reason to question it. Mr. Aitken was taken in 
by it in 1895, after long experience as a student of Defoe; the ordi- 
nary reader of 1719 would have had no doubts. When we consider 
the prophecies which the story introduces, this fact of apparent truth 
assumes unmistakable significance. 


? Introduction to Vol. XV of Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe (London, 
1895), pp. xiii-xiv. 
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Il 

After the Licensing Act expired under William III, in 1695, un- 
precedented use was made of pamphlets to sway public opinion. 
Popular suffrage was narrowly limited, but popular approval was 
highly important to a ministry. It was a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence to the state that the mob should burn the effigy of the 
Pope on Queen Elizabeth’s birthday and not wear the white cockade 
on the Pretender’s birthday. When the mob stopped the Queen’s 
coach to shout ““God bless Your Majesty and Dr. Sacheverell;’ or var- 
iants of that pious wish, the ministry was likely to be overturned, 
regardless of any decision which might be made by the lords sitting 
in Westminster Hall. 

This point has been so clearly made by modern historians’ that 
one hesitates to emphasize it further; but no one has stated it more 
clearly than did Defoe himself. In A Hymn to the Mob he urged that 
mobs by their very nature are extralegal and that they constitute a 
defiance of government; but he held that the opinion of the mob is 
nevertheless an important element in government, and that the pub- 
lished pamphlet is an appeal to the sovereignty of the popular will: 

Thou are supream in Peace, as well as War, 
All Human Powers thy Great superior Self revere. 
Princes make Speeches, Commons vote, 
The Priest extends his double-sounding Throat; 
From the Leud Press ’tis labour’d o’re again, 
THY mighty Approbation to obtain. 
When Froward Lords make Long Harangues of State, 
From thy Great Suffrage they receive their Fate; 
To thy Great Sentence they submit, 
And recognize thy Right to Censure or Acquit. 


Ev'n Law itself owns thy Authority, 
Justice sets open all her Doors to thee; 
Holds the bright Ballance in the open Air, 
That thou may’st see her Scales are fair. 
Tryals are printed then, and all set down; 
That is, they appeal to thee in what they’ve done. 
Seek thy Great Sanction to their Power, 
And make thee judge of what they judg’d before. 


*Cf. especially W. T. Laprade, Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century 
England (New York, 1936). 
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Nor is thy Judgment often wrong, 
Thou seldom are mistaken, never long; 
However wrong in Means thou may’st appear, 
Thou gener’ly art in thy Designs sincere; 

Just Government and Liberty 
Often’s upheld, always belov’d by thee.‘ 


The verse here is worse than usual, even for Defoe; but these lines— 
a document in little—constitute a statement of fact in relation to his 
own times. 

Most of these pamphlets were addressed to a fairly literate public, 
and they were often appeals to reason rather than to emotion or to 
prejudice. The correspondence of Robert Wodrow, for example, 
contains frequent references to the eagerness of the Presbyterian 
clergy in Scotland to keep in touch with the pamphlets of the day. 

For a less literate public a favorite sort of appeal was offered in the 
prophecies for the ensuing year. The annual almanacs which ap- 
peared every October were the most widely read of all new books, 
and their influence was so great that the government was more than 
once constrained to exercise censorship over them. The mere insert- 
ing of the Pretender’s birthday in the calendar was enough to bring 
down a fine on Parker.’ The story of the Partridge-Bickerstaff hoax 
has been misleading in two important respects: we have remem- 
bered the jest, forgetting that the almanacs were usually read in 
deadly earnest; and we have tended to overlook the power of the 
almanacs to move the popular mind—a power so great that the al- 
manac maker Partridge was unable to recover from the prediction 
that he would die. Old Moore’s almanac might continue for cen- 
turies, because Old Moore had never been known to die; but Par- 
tridge’s almanac ceased for five years, in the author’s own lifetime, 
because the author was popularly thought to be dead.’ 

Apparently Defoe had no hand in the almanacs, but he put out at 


* A Hymn to the Mob (London, 1715), pp. 10-11. I quote from the copy of this rare 
poem in the Huntington Library. 

5 Cf. Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), 
VI, 98. 

J. G. Muddiman, The King’s Journalist, 1659-1689 (London, 1923), p. 254; cf. also 
pp. 248-55. 
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least four tracts of prophecies, each showing his constant experi- 
menting to attain the greatest effect. The British Visions (1711) is 
in a jesting tone, and is ostensibly the work of Isaac Bickerstaff. The 
Highland Visions (1712) apologizes for the levity of The British 
Visions, which it blames on the publisher’s corruption of the text; 
and it (like its successor, The Second-Sighted Highlander) assumes 
a rhapsodical tone which seems strange enough in English literature 
nearly a half century before Macpherson’s Ossian. In The Second- 
Sighted Highlander (1713) Defoe almost drops the mask near the 
end, and discusses the Peace of Utrecht fairly directly. The fourth 
tract is by far the most subtle of all, with its elaborate story of the 
dumb man who was granted speech and then issued seventeen proph- 
ecies about contemporary personages and events. 

The Dumb Philosopher is not analogous to The Windsor Proph- 
ecy, which Swift issued at Christmas, 1711, or to Duckett’s answer, 
A Prophecy of Merlin’, which was printed in The Protestant Post- 
Boy of May 17-20, 1712. These are in verse, and they were taken as 
satires rather than as prophecies. Like the annual almanacs The 
Dumb Philosopher appeared in October, was written in prose, and 
was apparently serious in tone. Unlike the almanacs, it professed 
to give prophecies for several years to come; still more of a departure 
was the presentation of the prophetic section as an incidental feature 
appended to the life of a pious servingman. 

Prophecies had very marked advantages as propaganda. It is not 
surprising that the almanacs of the day had definite political affilia- 
tions. The sale of almanacs and prophecies was very great, the writers 
were able to claim credit for their successful hits and to ignore their 
failures, and the absence of personal names protected the prophets 
from legal liability. To be sure, authors were tempted to go as far 
as possible in arosuing popular interest, if they could remain on the 
sunny side of the law. In 1710 the printer William Button, who pub- 
lished the Newcastle Gazette, wrote to Defoe regarding 400 copies 
of some unidentified prophecy which he was sending to Defoe for 
sale in London (copies which were to be returned to the printer 
if unsold). Button expressed a fear that Defoe would overstep the 
bounds in his forthcoming prophecy (the first one we know as his): 
“When you do Bickerstaff, I would not ha’ you fright all people as 
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you say you will, perhaps the Government may call us in question 
for intimidating her Majestie’s subjects.” 


III 


The year preceding October, 1719, was a remarkable one in Eng- 
lish history. It not only marked the climax of John Law’s career in 
Paris and the growth of the South Sea craze in London and the re- 
peal of the Occasional and Schism Acts; it was also a crucial year 
for the Jacobite cause. Never before or after did so many prospects 
for the Chevalier open in so many quarters, only to fail of fulfil- 
ment. Defoe’s old patron, Harley, now Earl of Oxford, completely 
estranged from Defoe by Defoe’s attachment to the Hanover govern- 
ment and by the growing suspicion of Oxford’s Jacobite corre- 
spondence, had been freed from the Tower two years before. Bishop 
Atterbury had been actively corresponding with the Pretender’s 
court for two years, and although under a cloud of suspicion he was 
not implicated until two years later. The party of the Duke of Maine 
had attempted to overthrow the pro-Hanoverian Regent of France; 
the Czar of Russia had been solicited for aid; Charles XII of Sweden 
had promised an invasion of Britain as soon as his expedition against 
Norway was ended; Cardinal Alberoni, the actual ruler of Spain, 
was supporting Ormond’s attempted landing in Scotland. 

The frustration of some of these plans and the impending collapse 
of the others is amusingly indicated in a letter from ‘Thomas Burnet 
to George Duckett as early as Twelfth Night, 1719: 

... 1 know many Letters were stopt the week the news of taking up the 
Duke of Maine came from France. Since that the King of Sweden’s death 
is a cruel blow for our Jacobites; if he had carryed his point in Norway 
there was a kind visit designed to us by Spring. Alas the poor Church 
is in terrible Danger, if its Champions abroad are so ill advised as to dy 
now at this unlucky season. The Pope, they say, the constant friend of the 
High Church, is upon the point of Death, and people fancy the Imperial- 
ists will have a Pope to their own Mind; this is another blow to our 
Church, which hates the Emperour. The King of Spain is also past hopes 
of Recovery, he may languish for a month or two but by all appearances 
cannot live longer; and if that happens Alberoni our Churches Darling 
will be out of all Power or Capacity to serve his good friends and allys 
the Torys of England. And while our poor Church is thus miserably 


7 James Maidment, Analecta Scotica (Edinburgh, 1837), II, 79-80. 
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bereft of its most hopefull Champions abroad, how cruelly is it attacked 
here at Home by the Cruel Repeal of Occasional and Schism Bills, which 
restore men to their Natural Rights and Priviledges, who ought for the 
good and Pleasure of the Clergy at this time to be Roasting in large Bon- 
fires, as a Reward for their want of faith?” 


The Dumb Philosopher was published on October 14, 1719, at a 
moment when some of the more important events had already taken 
place, and when certain others were clearly impending; but this was 
a time when the popular mind was sorely in need of the encourage- 
ment and guidance which could be afforded by a reliable prophet, 
one who understood the point of view of the government and could 
make it clear in a way undreamed of by official gazetteers. 


IV 

There is no need to reiterate all seventeen of Dickory Cronke’s 
dying prophecies. They are accessible in most of the popular collec- 
tions of Defoe’s writings, and it is very doubtful if all are significant. 
One or two of them seem unintelligible, and several are, like the 
utterances of the Delphic oracle, darkly clouded. Quite possibly 
some of the prophecies which appear dark to a modern reader may 
have been transparently clear to a contemporary; others may have 
been intended for those readers who loved secret meanings, and for 
whose sake, as Professor Laprade points out, “authors slyly clothed 
their thoughts in mystery” 

But the more important ones are, to my mind, as clear as any true 
prophecy can well be. Defoe could hardly have alluded more ex- 
plicitly to Alberoni’s candidacy for the papacy, to his influence over 
the Queen of Spain (for whose claim to an Italian principality a 
war was fought), and to the ugly rumors about his secret relations 
with her,” than he does in the thirteenth prophecy: “About this time 


° The Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, 1712-1722, ed. D. N. Smith (Ox- 
ford, 1914), pp. 160-61. 

°W. T. Laprade, op. cit., p. 15. 

Cf. especially Moral Reflexions on the Ministry of Card. Alberoni (tr. from the 
Spanish; London, 1735), pp. 16, 56-57, where it is said that the Queen gave up “herself, 
her Husband, and Children” into “Alberoni’s single Hands”; that the Queen connived 
at his liaison with Donna Clara Velasquez, perhaps because “it was no longer in her 
Power to oblige his Eminency any other way than by her Regards for Donna Clara”; 
and that she “doubiless saved the Donna’s Life, and consequently the Don’s, in a very 
critical Illness,’ by sending her immediately “a specifick Remedy for that Distemper?’ 
which “her Majesty happened to have by her?’ 
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the Pope will die, and after a great many Intrigues and Strugglings, 
a Spanish Cardinal shall be elected, who shall decline the Dignity, 
and declare his Marriage with a great Lady, and an Heiress of one of 
the chief Principalities in Jtaly; which may occasion new Troubles 
in Europe, if not timely prevented:”" 

For some time there had been a demand for a readjustment of the 
national debt, with a lowering of the rate of interest. In August, 
1718, under the fiction of an anonymous letter to Mercurius Politi- 
cus, Defoe had urged repurchase of such obligations, adding that, 
“If the conditions of Redemption are impracticable, what the Na- 
tion is intended only as a Mortgage, is in reality an absolute Sale; 
and Great-Britain is become a Slave to Corporations of her own 
creating:’” He had even attacked the grants which followed the Rev- 
olution. He reminded the reader that ““What was necessary at the 
Revolution is far from being so at present,’ but he added an ex- 
pression of regret that, “By these early mismanagements, private 
Persons and Foreigners have acquir’d such Estates from very small 
beginnings, as not only to top the ancient Gentry, but vie with 
the prime Nobility: In his remote solitude in Cornwall, Dickory 
Cronke had been troubled by the same situation. His sixteenth 
prophecy foretold that “1728 will be a Year of Enquiry and Retro- 
spection; Many exorbitant Grants will be reassumed, and several 
Persons, who thought themselves secure, will be called before the 
Senate, and compell’d to disgorge what they have unjustly pillag’d 
either from the Crown or the Publick: 

Defoe had been one of the first proponents of the South Sea Com- 
pany, but he was also one of the first to foresee the danger of the ex- 
pansion in the autumn of 1719, by which a profitable going concern 
was changed to a bubble. He was one of the ablest critics of John 
Law, whose Mississippi Scheme seemed capable of translating vast 
quantities of paper into wealth. Less than three months after The 
Dumb Philosopher appeared, Defoe published an exposure of Law 


called The Chimera: or, The French Way of Paying National Debts 
4 The Dumb Philosopher (London, 1719), p. 55. All quotations from the prophecies 
are from the copy of the first edition in the Huntington Library. 
2 Mercurius Politicus, Aug., 1718, p. 508. 
8 [bid., pp. 505-6. | The Dumb Philosopher, pp. 56-57. 
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Laid Open. Being an Impartial Account of the Proceedings in France 
for Raising a Paper Credit, and Settling the Mississippi Stock. In his 
third prophecy Dickory Cronke varied this a little by professing to 
tell of an alchemist: 

In the Year 1721, a Philosopher from lower Germany shall come, first, 
to Amsterdam in Holland, and afterwards to London; he will bring with 
him a World of Curiosities, and among them a pretended Secret for the 
Transmutation of Metals: Under the Umbrage of this mighty Secret, he 
shall pass upon the World for some time; but at length, he shall be de- 
tected, and prov’d to be nothing but an Emperick and a Cheat, and so 
forc’d to sneak off, and leave the People he has deluded, either to bemoan 
their Loss, or laugh at their own Folly. N.B. This will be the last of his 


sect that will ever venture in this Part of the World upon the same 
Errand.” 


Perhaps it is not a matter for wonder that The Dumb Philosopher 
went into a second edition in May, 1720, a week or two after the 
decree which brought on the panic in Paris, and at a time when the 
South Sea stock was reaching a price which could not possibly be 
maintained. 

In 1718, in amplifying the latter part of the King’s speech, Defoe 
had attacked the established clergy for attempting to control legis- 
lation: “As the Leprosy of Gehazi, that stuck to him and his House 
for ever, it has been the perpetual Itch of the Priesthood to be inter- 
meddling in secular Affairs. They were designed for glorious Stars, 
and had their Sphere allow’d them wherein to shine; but when they 
descend to lower Regions, they degenerate to pernicious Meteors.” 
He had contended that a reasonable plan for religious comprehen- 
sion could be worked out, if ‘a Commission were appointed for Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,’ ‘‘to compile a Liturgy, Articles, Canons, and 
other Ecclesiastical Constitutions, as may fit [cjlose to the Rule of 
Scripture, and leave no room for the Scruples or Exceptions of any 
rational Person of the soberer sort of either side, as to indifferent 
Things, which are therefore alterable:”” In his fifteenth prophecy 
Dickory Cronke foresaw that such a plan would fail through the 
craft of one faction and the bigotry of another: “Great Endeavours 

® Ibid., pp. 51-52. 


" Considerations on the Present State of Affairs in Great-Britain (London, 1718), p.11. 
" [bid., p. 22. 
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will be used about this time for a Comprehension in Religion, sup- 
ported by crafty and designing Men, and a Party of mistaken Zeal- 
ots, which they shall artfully draw in to joyn with them; but as the 
Project is ill concerted, and will be worse managed, it will come to 
nothing; and soon afterwards an effectual Method will be taken to 
prevent the like Attempt for the future’ 

In August, 1718, Defoe had realized that the incapacity of Charles 
XII to aid Poland might prove fatal to that country: “The Truth is, 
the Czar of Muscovy Encroaching on them on one side, and King 
Augustus and the Emperor on the other, and the King of Sweden 
not able to asisst them, the Liberties of Poland seem, as another Au- 
thor lately observed, to be upon its last Legs:’” A year later Charles 
was dead, and Dickory Cronke prophesied the fate which Defoe had 
anticipated, although he professed to move all the events eight years 
off: “XIV. In 1727, New Troubles shall break out in the North, oc- 
casion’d by the sudden Death of a certain Prince, and the Avarice 
and Ambition of another: Poor Poland seems to be pointed at; but 
the Princes of the South shall enter into a Confederacy to preserve 
her, and shall at length restore her Peace, and prevent the perpetual 
Ruine of her Constitution’” The second prophecy seems to refer to 
the double-dealing Earl of Mar, the ““Man with a double Head,’ one 
of whose heads shall deliver “Messages of great Importance to the 
governing Party, and the other to the Party that’s opposite to them’ 
The eleventh prophecy, with its eagle flying from the north directly 
to the south, publicly discovering “the Murder of a great King, and 
the intended Assassination of another greater than he;’ may relate to 
the intended assassination of the Regent of France in 1718 and to 
the Jacobite designs against George I. 

For most of the other prophecies approximate explanations can 
be offered, but the meaning of two of them seems to me unmistak- 
able. Bishop Atterbury, by far the outstanding Jacobite among the 
English clergy, had for two years been actively corresponding with 
the Pretender’s court, and this must have been known to the gov- 
ernment. Dickory Cronke had been informed of Atterbury’s guilt 

18 The Dumb Philosopher, p. 56. 


 Mercurius Politicus, Aug., 1718, p. 499. 
» The Dumb Philosopher, p. 56. 
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two years before the general public knew of it: “V. Towards the 
close of this Year of Mysteries, a Person that was born blind shall 
have his Sight restored, and shall see Ravens perch upon the Heads 
of Traytors, among which the Head ofa notorious Prelate shall stand 
upon the highest Pole” Most surprising of all, Dickory held that 
Great Britain could never have plenty, peace, and union until De- 
foe’s estranged patron, the moderate Jacobite Harley, first Earl of 
Oxford, and now a broken old man at not quite fifty-eight years, 
came to execution at Tyburn. Oxford had been discharged from the 
Tower in 1717, but was still an object of suspicion to the govern- 
ment. Biographers of Defoe have been aware that Oxford repudi- 
ated Defoe’s attempt to defend him in 1714; Dottin regards the 
Minutes of Mesnager in 1717 as an unsuccessful attempt by Defoe to 
aid his old patron again; no one seems to have realized how complete 
the final break between the two men became. In his last prophecy— 
and consequently by far his most emphatic one—Dickory Cronke 
foretold that 


About this time a new Scaffold will be erected upon the Confines of a 
certain great City, where an old Count of a new Extraction, that has been 
of all Parties, and true to none, will be doom’d by his Peers to make the 
first Appearance; after this an old Lady, who has often been exposed to 
Danger and Disgrace, and sometimes brought to the very brink of De- 
struction, will be brought to bed of three Daughters at once, which they 
shall call Plenty, Peace and Union; and these three shall live and grow 
up together, be the Glory of their Mother, and the Comfort of Posterity 
for many Generations.” 


In his editorial introduction to The Dumb Philosopher, Aitken 
suggested that “The religious meditations and the prophecies might, 
with advantage, have been omitted’ The religious meditations are 
merely a part of the realistic groundwork; but, if one omits the 
prophecies, this tract becomes the most pointless writing in the 
whole range of Defoe’s works. Surely it is unjust to Defoe to suggest 
that he should have left out the prophecies, for the one purpose of 
the whole tract was to float them. 

The Dumb Philosopher is a scorpion; its sting is in the tail. 


JoHN Ropert Moore 
"Ibid. p.52.  * Ibid., p. 57. 








Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


William Preston Harrison 


April 12, 1869—June 28, 1940 


ILLIAM PRESTON HARRISON, patron of the arts, rendered great 
Weervice to the Friends of the Huntington Library, counseling 
them in problems affecting the field of fine arts and the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 


In a special meeting, the Executive Committee of the Friends of the 
Huntington Library records its deep appreciation of Mr. Harrison’s 
service and its recognition of the privilege of associating with him 
in what he did for the Huntington Library. 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of August 2, number 
724. 


In May, 1940, the Friends made a valuable addition to the col- 
lections of the Huntington Library by the purchase from Mrs. Marie 
Schaefer, of Pasadena, of atlases, books, and periodicals. The whole 
included seven atlases, three geographies, four items of Californiana, 
two reference books, and forty-five volumes of the Atlantic Monthly 
lacking from the broken set already in the Library. 

Old maps or atlases are as a rule very interesting as exhibition 
pieces, sometimes far more so, in individual cases, than their respec- 
tive values as aids to research would imply. The seven chosen from 
the Schaefer geographical collection form a happy combination of 
values for both research and exhibition. The Mercator Atlas, pub- 
lished in Duisburg in 1595, is to students of geography one of the 


[119] 
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most interesting of all atlases, since it was the first of such volumes 
to which the name “atlas” was applied; but as an exhibition piece 
it lacks the beauty and general interest of later and more impressive 
works, such as the two-volume Robert de Vaugondy Atlas universal 
(Paris, 1757)—the rare issue with the famous post-road maps of the 
British Isles, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy—and the three. 
volume Cassini Nuovo Atlante geografico (Rome, 1792-1801). An 
eighteenth-century development of the old sailing chart or portolano 
is represented in atlas form by Renard’s Atlas de la navigation (Am- 
sterdam, 1715) and Bellin’s Hydrographie frangoise (Paris, 1737- 
87), the latter compiled by order of the French Ministry of Marine 
for the use of the French navy. Bound uniformly with this last- 
named atlas is a volume appearing to be a collection of individual 
sea charts, with the specially printed title Le Pilote des Iles Britan 
niques, also prepared for naval use in the late eighteenth century. 
The seventh atlas is one of particular interest to students of nine- 
teenth-century United States history—Carey and Lea’s Complete 
Historical, Chronological and Geographical American Atlas (Phila- 
delphia, 1823). 

The three geographies are headed by the 1587 edition of Strabo, 
the fourth edition printed but actually the first to contain an ac- 
curate text and the commentary supplied by Isaac Casaubon. Her- 
man Moll’s System of Geography (London, 1701) and Emanuel 
Bowen’s Complete System of Geography, the two-volume edition 
published in London in 1747, add to the collections two titles which 
it is strange, indeed, that the Library had not possessed before. 

Of the remaining items, by far the most interesting is an incom- 
plete file of the periodical entitled The Wasp, representing, with 
but a few numbers missing, a period of twelve years (1887-98). This, 
reputedly the first cartoon paper, in colors, to be published in the 
United States, contains very valuable material for the student of 
California history of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Its 
cartoons, articles, and editorials are an excellent commentary on 
the young California which was just beginning to make the eastern 
United States fully conscious of its social and political opinions. 


L. E. B. 
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Special Exhibition for Friends’ Day 


A new scheme was used for the Library exhibition for Friends’ 
Day, June 3. Each of the four sections of the exhibition was pre- 
pared by a specialist, who was also present to explain his patricular 
exhibit. In addition to the usual purpose of providing informative 
and entertaining displays, typical sections of the collections were 
accompanied by explanations both of their strength and their weak- 
ness—in which the Friends are particularly interested. Therefore, 
the exhibition included a number of photostatic and other repro- 
ductions of rarities not in the Library, as well as indications of de- 
sirable material not at present available in any form. 

The four subjects treated were: (1) Battle Abbey Manuscripts; 
(2) Early English Books; (3) Seventeenth-Century English News; 
and (4) Californiana. 

‘To show how the records of a single institution may throw light 
upon the history of its period, Allan Evans arranged five groups of 
documents from the Battle Abbey collection: Deeds and Cartu- 
laries; Accounts; Court Rolls; Evidences of the Secularization; and 
Documents after 1600. These manuscripts, accompanied by numer- 
ous transcriptions, illustrated the formation of this great estate by 
gifts to the monastery, the methods of monastic administration, and 
the fortunes of the estate after it passed into private hands. The 
earliest document shown was a charter of about 1110; the latest, 
a record of tenants in 1737. Among the medieval documents, an 
account of 1383 presented a comprehensive view of the Abbey’s 
finances for the year, and a court roll of 1450 gave insight into the 
judicial work of the Abbot’s court at Battle. As dramatic evidence 
of the Dissolution, a page headed 1538 in a record book showed the 
work of two clerks: the first entries, in the conservative script of a 
monk, were followed in September by the more fashionable “‘secre- 
tary hand” of an employee of the new owner, Sir Anthony Browne. 
An account book of 1719 showed payments made for the property 
by Sir Thomas Webster, first of a new family of owners. Several pic- 
tures of the Abbey and a floor plan were displayed on the wall. 

In their exhibition of Early English books, Louis Wright and 
Helen White attempted to show that most of the dominant tend- 
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encies in modern civilization began during the English Renais- 
sance. The Library’s collections are especially rich in that field, 
and its research program is being largely concentrated there. Types 
of books that influenced sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Eng- 
lishmen were arranged under: Light Reading and Entertainment; 
Shakespeare and Other Dramatists; Propaganda and Promotion Lit- 
erature; Edifying and Improving Literature; History and Biog- 
raphy; and Aids to Daily Life. 

The first group contained books of Deloney, Lyly, Malory, and 
Boccaccio. In the second were the rare 1603 edition of Hamlet, a 
First Folio of Shakespeare, and plays of Marlowe and Jonson. A 
special dedication copy of Captain John Smith’s History of Virginia 
(1624), with a long inscription by the author—in itself a fine speci- 
men of propaganda—had pride of place in the third case, which 
also contained Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations (1589). The ideal 
of the Renaissance gentleman of developing all sides of his person- 
ality was treated in the fourth case, with such works as Peacham’s 
Compleat Gentleman (1622) and Bayly’s Practice of Pietie (1623). 
The biographical and historical section included North’s Plutarch 
(1579), Foxe’s Abridgement of the Acts and Monuments [Book of 
Martyrs’’] (1589), and Raleigh’s History of the World (1614). The 
final case was devoted to the thesis that guides and handbooks de- 
signed to aid men in almost any situation always have been, and 
always will be, popular. Tracts for the farmer, soldier, lawyer, mer- 
chant, and housewife were shown. 

To present the subject of English news in the seventeenth century, 
Godfrey Davies interwove two threads: historic occurrences which 
were news events in their time, and the evolution of the newspaper. 
The exhibit began with accounts of the Spanish Armada, the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the Gunpowder Plot, shown in newslet- 
ters (originals and reprints) and broadside ballads. The group, “The 
Coranto and Proclamation,’ used as topics the colonization of Amer- 
ica, the dissolution of Parliament in 1629, and the Thirty Years 
War, and contained an original proclamation, news pamphlets, The 
Swedish Intelligencer (a coranto of 1632), and facsimiles of the first 
English newspapers, printed in Holland. 

The third unit centered on the Civil War, and included Mer- 
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curius Britanicus, June 16-23, 1645, giving an account of the Battle 
of Naseby, and a copy of The Moderator, February 20-27, 1649, a 
radical organ of the Levelers. The last section dealt with events dur- 
ing the Protectorate and Restoration, when the newspaper had be- 
come a medium for political and military intelligence. The final 
case was entitled ‘‘Perennial News Interests” and contained pam- 
phlet and newspaper reports of the weather, economic conditions, 
the plague, sports, an eclipse of the sun, and even an earthquake 
felt in London on April 16, 1580. 

The exhibit of Californiana from the period of discovery to mod- 
ern times was prepared by Lindley Bynum. The best-known inci- 
dents in the Spanish, Mexican, and American periods of California’s 
colorful history were reviewed through original letters and reports 
of men who actually participated in expeditions and settlement and 
through maps and first printed accounts. 

Among the rarities shown were: a portolano or sailing chart, made 
about 1580, outlining the coast of California, and the first printed 
account (1589) of the first English voyage—Sir Francis Drake’s—that 
touched the coast; an important document signed by José de Gal- 
vez, Visitador General of ‘“‘New Spain” and the man chiefly respon- 
sible for the Spanish settlement; and letters of Diego de Borica and 
Felipe de Neve, early Spanish governors. These letters came from 
a collection of forty purchased with funds supplied by the Friends. 
Other items were the printed narrative of Gostanso (1770), engi- 
neer of the first Spanish expedition, and the biography of Father 
Serra (1787), together with the rules and regulations for governing 
California (1784). 

The short Mexican regime was represented by two imprints (1835, 
and 1836) from the first press in California, personal narratives of 
the first American trappers, and letters and account books referring 
to the flourishing hide-and-tallow trade. The gold rush was repre- 
sented by a number of journals, manuscript and printed. The con- 
stitution of 1849 for the new state was shown in both the English 
and the very rare Spanish editions. 

The last case illustrated the transition of Los Angeles and south- 
ern California from a cow country to an industrial area. Several gifts 
of manuscript material received in the past year were represented, 
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including documents relating to the advent of transcontinental rail- 
road service, the discovery of oil, and other developments. Eight of 
the thirty-eight items in the Californiana exhibit were recent gifts 
from members of the Friends and from other donors. 

The exhibits were so favorably received that it was decided to 
continue portions for the benefit of the public. The Battle Abbey 
manuscripts and the English News exhibit were shown during the 
remainder of June. The Californiana exhibit was reinstalled in July, 
and the Early English books will be shown in August, at the time of 


the Renaissance Conference at the Library. 2 Os 
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